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“bring the first round of the debate to a constructive close 55 and to point the 
way to “future progress. 55 He affirms that his book is the beginning of an 
answer to the demands of the time. The secularity of the world is a “God- 
given fact 55 and the secular man must be provided with a secular meaning 
of the Gospel. He quotes examplary passages from the book of Paul Van- 
Buren (The Secular Meaning of the Gospel) which he sees as moving ahead 
in his own plotted course, a course which, as the VanBuren book may yet 
prove, “will be seen to have erred in not being nearly radical enough. 55 (p. 
250) He then adds an example of his own of secular theology, the secular 
meaning of the traditional doctrine of the Holy Trinity! 

In secular theology the metaphysical is rejected completely. The supra- 
natural world-view is also completely out. The mythological is clarified: 
Myths can be true without being historical. Therefore, Christians should 
“come clean and not attempt to present the (Christian) myths (such as 
the Virgin Birth, the ascension) as history. 55 (p. 266) Religion , of course, is 
forced out also. Christianity must lose its religious character. It must be “de- 
religionized. 55 

The major premise of the work of Honest to God is therefore made very 
clear by the author himself. Secularism, the “God-given fact, 55 is here to 
stay. Christ and the Gospel are also here to stay. Both must be treated with 
equal faith, respect and seriousness. Men must be committed to both totally 
and without reserve. The two cannot be incompatible. 

After another brief “why-I-wrote-it 55 statement by Bishop Robinson, the 
woman’s touch of Mrs. Robinson closes the volume. The purpose and main 
lines of her “Honest to Children 55 should be evident. 

* * * 

Mr. O. Fielding Clarke has written “a reply to the Bishop of Woolwich’s 
book . . . and a positive continuation of the discussion. 55 This is the book, 
appropriately titled, For Christ’s Sake . 

The first part of the book is a chapter-by-chapter critique of Honest to 
God. It is a sharp criticism: the Image of God cannot go, because the Image 
of God is Christ. An “absolutely inexcusable feature 55 of the book is its 
“incoherence. 55 For a bishop who can write brilliantly, to “think aloud 55 
about that of which he himself is unsure is the “height of irresponsibility. 55 
The bishop has not at all understood or assimilated the three theologians 
whom he quotes so often; he merely “regurgitates 55 undigested passages of 
their thought. 

In general, this is the pattern of Mr. Clarke’s critique. According to 
him, Bishop Robinson does not know himself what he wants to say and he 
says it with ambiguity and incoherence. What he does say is not only a 
“jumble of contradictions 55 (p. 39), but in places it is “probably heretical. 15 
(p. 11) Mr. Clarke then withdraws the adjective “heretical, 55 since “heresy 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

1 . 

A Consultation between “Chalcedonians” 
and “non-Chalcedonians” 

In our ecumenical age, it is customary to speak of the “undivided church” of the 
first ten centuries. The consultation held this past summer at the University of Aarhus, 
Denmark, reminds us of at least one of the major inaccuracies of this expression. Since 
the fifth century, Eastern Christendom has been divided on the Christological issues 
defined by the third and fourth Ecumenical Councils. A large body of Eastern Chris¬ 
tians, centered mainly in Persia, refused to recognize the condemnation of Nestorius 
at Ephesus (331) and remained faithful to the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the great “Interpreter” of Scripture and real founder of the exegetical school of Anti¬ 
och. These “Nestorians,” in spite of a fascinating period of expansion in the Middle 
Ages, constitute today only an insignificant number of communities, mainly in Irak 
(their Anglican-trained “Catholicos” lives in California). The representatives of the 
opposite camp, which followed the great Alexandrian Father, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and even refused to comply with the decisions of the Fourth Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon (451), (when the latter approved the doctrine of the “two natures of 
Christ after the union” without, however, condemning in any way the teaching of 
Cyril), are much more numerous. They are usually called “Monophysites,” but resent 
this appellation and prefer to be called “non-Chalcedonian Orthodox.” In the Patris¬ 
tic period, they were usually known as “Severians” (the great expounder of their 
theology was Severus, patriarch of Antioch in the sixth century) and St. John of 
Damascus recognized that they are not to be identified wtih the “Eutychian” Mono¬ 
physites, even if they used a terminology different from that of the Council of Chalce¬ 
don.1 

The formal reason of their secession from the Byzantine Orthodox Church was 
therefore their refusal to accept the Council, their reluctance to admit that the term¬ 
inology of St. Cyril could be replaced by a new and better one without changing the 
meaning of the faith, and their suspicion that Chalcedon was, in fact, a return to 
Nestorianism. Such, at least, was the position of their theologians — Dioscoros of 
Alexandria, Severus of Antioch, Philoxenos of Mabbug, and others — while the masses 
were also reluctant to accept the Chalcedonian Orthodox faith, because it came from 
the Empire, whose control they resented and which repeatedly tried to impose upon 
them the Chalcedonian faith by force. Later, Chalcedonian Orthodoxy was definitely 
identified as the “Greek” or “Latin” faith, and the rejection of the council became the 
symbol of national identity of the non-Greek Christians of the Middle East. 

Today, non-Chalcedonian Eastern Christianity still represents an impressive body 
of more than 15 million faithful, who, just as their Chalcedonian Orthodox brethren, 
preserved their faith under the Moslem yoke. The very fact of their survival for more 
than fifteen centuries is a prooi of their Christian vitality. Their literature, art and 
architecture—especially the Armenian—are universally admired and they undoubtedly 
have preserved many venerable traditions of the ancient church. The Severian “non- 
Chalcedonian” communion comprises five independent churches—the Armenian, the 
Coptic, the Ethiopian, the Syrian-Jacobite and the Syrian Church of Malabar. 


1 On heresies, 83. 
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During the period immediately following Ghalcedon (451), the emperors of By¬ 
zantium made desperate efforts to restore the ecclesiastical unity of the Christian East, 
Many of those imperial initiatives were both doctrinally and canonically questionable. 
The Orthodox Church is, however, bound by the decisions of the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council of Constantinople (553), which excluded every possibility of interpreting 
Chalcedon in a Nestorian sense. It endorsed the theology of Cyril once more and form¬ 
ally admitted that one uses the Cyrillian formula “one nature of God the Word 
incarnate,” provided that this formula is not opposed to the Chalcedonian definition. 
It is quite clear that, after 553, in the mind of the Byzantine Orthodox Church, the 
schism of the “Severians” consisted only in their formal opposition to Chalcedon, not 
in doctrine, and not even in their theological terminology. The schism, however, could 
not be healed neither under Justinian, nor under any of his successors. The anti- 
Chalcedonian masses were accustomed to oppose everything coming from Constantin¬ 
ople, because, for them, the acceptance of Chalcedon implied integration into the 
Byzantine politico-ecclesiastical system. 

It is clear that today none of the political, non-theological factors which kept the 
Eastern Churches separated from each other exist any more. Orthodox ecclesiology 
is essentially based upon unity in faith; it does not imply either submission to any 
particular jurisdictional center, or liturgical and cultural unity. No emperor claims 
political supremacy any longer over the Church as a whole. If no doctrinal reasons 
exist for separation, the schism is an obvious scandal and sin. In fact, since the nine¬ 
teenth century, several Orthodox theologians have pointed at the fact that no real 
doctrinal issues exist any more between Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian Chris¬ 
tians: it is sufficient to mention here the name of the Russian Bishop Porfirii Uspenskii 
and his works on the Coptic Church. The possibility of a reunion was often discussed, 
but no practical results were achieved, if one excepts the union of a group of Nestor- 
ians in Northern Persia in 1912 with the Russian Church, on the basis of a scheme 
prepared by Professor V. V. Bolotov. 

Our time seems to require further action urgently. The involvement of the Eastern 
Churches in the Ecumenical Movement, the possible contagion of a “branch theory” 
ecclesiology, the growing challenge of militant Islam, the use which many non- 
Christian and non-Orthodox elements may make of the continuing divisions of Chris¬ 
tianity in the Middle East create problems to which a reunion of all in the One 
Orthodox Church would alone bring the right solution. Contemporary means of com¬ 
munications and ecumenical meetings have brought many non-Chalcedonian prelates 
and theologians into contact with their Orthodox brethren, and both sides have dis¬ 
covered not only a community of essential beliefs, but also a sense of togetherness in 
confronting the ecumenical challenge, and, in particular, the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic worlds. 

All this brought into being the consultation which was held in Aarhus, Denmark, 
between “Chalcedonian” and “non-Chalcedonian” Christians. According to the orig¬ 
inal plan, the consultation was to be held in an Orthodox monastery in Cyprus. The 
current political crisis forced the organizers to modify their plans and hold the meet¬ 
ing in conjunction with the Faith and Order Commission in Denmark. In general, the 
consultation would probably have been impossible without the generous help of “Faith 
and Order” and the World Council of Churches. In spite of the unfortunate absence 
of delegates from the Ecumenical Patriarchate, prevented from leaving Turkey, and 
the “unofficial” character of the meeting (the participants had no official mandates 
and were not supposed to hold any “negotiations”), the consultation was very repre¬ 
sentative and produced substantial results. 

The Orthodox participants were Bishop Emilianos of Meloa, permanent repre¬ 
sentative of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Geneva; Father Vitaly Borovoy, Professor 
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of Church History and representing the Moscow Patriarchate; Professors J. Karmiris 
and G. Konidaris from Athens; Father G. Florovsky from Harvard; Father John 
Romanides from the Holy Cross Seminary in Brookline, Mass.; and Father John 
Meyendorff from St. Vladimir’s. On the “non-Chalcedonian” side, the participants 
were the Metropolitan Mar Thoma Dionysius of the Malabar Church; the Rev. V. C. 
Samuel, of the same Church, presently teaching in Ethiopia; Archbishop Tiran Ner- 
soyan and Bishop Karekin Sarkissian, of the Armenian Church; Archbishop Mar 
Severios Zakka Irvas of Mosul (Syrian Jacobite); Like Sultanat Habte Mariam Wor- 
ginek, Dean of the Cathedral of Holy Trinity and member of the Emperor’s private 
Cabinet (Ethiopian Church); Dr. Getachew Bekele, Lecturer at the University of 
Addis Ababa (Ethiopian Church); and Mr. Karam Nazir Khella (Coptic Church). 
The consultation’s work was also greatly facilitated by the contributions of three WCC 
staff members (who also had acted as conveners) ; these were Dr. N. A. Nissiotis 
(Ecumenical Institute, Orthodox), Fr. Paul Verghese (WCC, Associate General 
Secretary, Church of Malabar) and Dr. Lukas Vischer (Research Secretary, Faith 
and Order, Reformed). 

The papers and the discussions reached a good academic level and reflected a 
genuine ecclesiastical and Christian concern. The consultation lasted three full days 
and the following “Agreed Statement” was unanimously accepted: 

Aarhus, Denmark 
14th August 1964 

“Ever since the second decade of our century representatives of our Orth¬ 
odox Churches, some accepting seven ecumenical councils and others accepting 
three, have often met in ecumenical gatherings. The desire to know each other 
and to restore our unity in the one Church of Christ has been growing all these 
years. Our meeting together in Rhodes at the Pan-Orthodox Conference of 
1961 confirmed this desire. 

Out of this has come about our unofficial gathering of fifteen theologians 
from both sides, for three days of informal conversations, in connection with 
the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission in Aarhus, Denmark. 

We have spoken to each other in the openness of charity and with the con¬ 
viction of truth. All of us have learned from each other. Our inherited mis¬ 
understandings have begun to clear up. We recognize in each other the one 
orthodox faith of the Church. Fifteen centuries of alienation have not led us 
astray from the faith of our Fathers. 

In our common study of the Council of Chalcedon, the well-known phrases 
used by our common Father in Christ, St. Cyril of Alexandria, mia physis (or 
mia hypostasis ) tou Theou logon sesarkomene (the one physis or hypostasis of 
God’s Word Incarnate) with its implications, were at the centre of our con¬ 
versations. On the essence of the Christological dogma we found ourselves in 
full agreement. Through the different terminologies used by each side, we saw 
the same truth expressed. Since we agree in rejecting without reservation the 
teaching of Eutyches as well as of Nestorius, the acceptance or non-acceptance 
of Chalcedon does not entail the acceptance of either heresy. Both sides found 
themselves fundamentally following the Christological teaching of the one un¬ 
divided Church as expressed by St. Cyril. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451), we realize, can only be understood as 
reaffirming the decisions of Ephesus (431), and best understood in the light 
of the later council of Constantinople (553). All councils, we have recognized, 
have to be seen as stages in an integral development, and no council or docu¬ 
ment to be studied in isolation. 

The significant role of political, sociological and cultural factors in creating 
tension between factions in the past should be recognized and studied together. 
They should not, however, continue to divide us. 
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We see the need to move forward together. The issue at stake is of crucial 
importance to all churches in East and West alike, and for the unity of the 
whole church of Jesus Christ. 

The Holy Spirit, who indwells the Church of Jesus Christ, will lead us to¬ 
gether to the fullness of truth and of love. To that end we respectfully submit 
to our Churches the fruit of our common work of three days together. Many 
practical problems remain. But the same Spirit who led us together here will, 
we believe, continue to lead our Churches to a common solution of these. 55 

The essential meaning of this short text is that it expresses the readiness of both 
sides to clear the misunderstandings accumulated throughout history, and several 
participants expressed the hope that a “formula of union,” similar to the agreement 
reached between Cyril of Alexandria and John of Antioch in 433 and giving a com¬ 
monly agreed interpretation of the controversial decisions of 431, could be taken as a 
precedent for a joint acceptance of Chalcedon. 

Of course, if union is concluded, many canonical, liturgical and disciplinary prob¬ 
lems will undoubtedly arise, but, in the mind of the participants, these can be easily 
solved once a common reference to the one, holy Tradition of the Church is agreed 
upon. 

The complete text of the papers and the proceedings will be published soon in the 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review. — John Meyendorff 

2 . 

Orthodox-Anglican Consultation 

The fourth in the series of Orthodox-Anglican Consultations in the United States 
planned by the Oecumenical Patriarch and the Archbishop of Canterbury was held 
at the Greek Archdiocesan headquarters in Manhattan on April 15 and 16. A paper, 
“Some Points for Discussion on the Meaning of the Eucharist, 55 was circulated in ad¬ 
vance of the meeting and read by Father Arthur Vogel. During the consultation Father 
John Romanides offered an oral exposition of the Orthodox view of the Eucharist. 
Archimandrite Panteleimon Rodopoulos and the Reverend James Morton offered for 
approval and/or revision presentations of their respective traditions designed to ac¬ 
quaint the laity of each of the two communions with the principal beliefs of the other. 

It is improbable that anyone considers the consultations satisfactory up to this 
point. They have proceeded with very little planning, almost no consistency from 
meeting to meeting, and generally give the impression that some of the participants 
are reluctantly fitting them into very full schedules on which they have low priority. 
There are many reasons for this implied lack of appeal. The Consultations began with 
two divisions, pastoral-practical and theological, and when the Orthodox pointed out 
that theology precedes all other possibilities for them the two sections were merged. It 
is not clear that all of those taking part in the dialogue fully understand the Orthodox 
conviction behind this attitude. Anglicans in general think in a world in which Chris¬ 
tians of the most diverse beliefs live, work and communicate together; it is the image 
of their Church. It is never easy for them to appreciate the Orthodox necessity to 
begin things at the other end; of course they read the confessions and the theologians, 
but emotionally they cannot suppose that the Orthodox are so very different in basic 
approach as their statements insist. Therefore the questions of relations on the paroch¬ 
ial level, mixed marriages, the communion of isolated believers, glorious joint services 
of witness to whatever, and numerous other secondary issues intrude again and again. 
There is the atmosphere of, “ . . doctrinal agreement, of course, but when are we going 
to get on with intercommunion? 55 The Orthodox position is well known and has been 
frequently restated, even in the United States. Is it possible that any student of Ortho- 
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doxy is unaware of it, or does someone hope that persistence will be rewarded with 
the reversal of the irreversible? It is difficult to say, but this is one obvious source of 
the diffusiveness of the Consultations. One cannot escape the impression that the 
Orthodox are expected to retreat from their well-known exclusiveness, at least for 
Anglicans. 

Another influence contributing to the aimlessness of the series derives from differ¬ 
ing views of the proper object of the Consultations. Some would study formularies 
while others look for progress in * theologizing.* It was this latter hope that led to the 
presentation of the two papers on the Eucharist, and the release of a joint statement 
declaring that general agreement on some aspects of the Eucharist has been reached. 
However, the suggestion that a giant stride forward might be made, if the Anglicans 
were to accept Orthodox Eucharistic doctrine as it is stated by the Orthodox, was 
finally rejected as smacking of the submission of one church to the other. 

The Consultation ended with the proposal that a next meeting take place in the 
autumn and that the doctrine of the Eucharist might well be investigated in greater 
depth before some new direction is followed, only to be abandoned half way along. 
A link with the Church of England was provided by the presence of Canon Herbert 
Waddams of Canterbury, an Anglican expert on Orthodoxy. 

Little as their inclinations may lie in that direction, Orthodox theologians would 
do well to come to serious grips with Anglicanism. Otherwise the matter of relations 
may be settled, at least for a time, on administrative and social grounds. Some hope 
may lie in the appearance of a bulletin on Anglican thought, life and activities, 
especially as these impinge on relations with Orthodoxy, for private circulation among 
our theologians, and the preparation of a collection of the Orthodox statements on 
Anglicanism planned for publication by this reporter. 

— W. S. Schneirla 

3. 

The Protestant Community of Taize 

Taize is situated in Burgundy on a ridge jutting out into the lovely Crosne Valley, 
8 miles north of Cluny, the great monastic center of the Middle Ages. Taize village 
(native population 95) consists of some 40 honey-colored stone houses and a very simple 
Louis XIII style chateau, also in yellow stone, set back amid a garden surrounded by 
high walls and filled with flowers and linden trees. There is a portal and a large shield¬ 
shaped sign set atop it incorporating two mystic fishes and 5 loaves of bread and 
encircled by the words: “Communaute de Taize.’* This is the monastic community’s 
headquarters and the home of the brothers. They have, however, over the years spread 
out into the village where they have their workshops, printing shop, potterer’s shop 
and two houses where young men who are thinking of becoming novices can spend 
their trial-waiting period, or where men doing individual retreats can stay. A cen¬ 
ter for ecumenical and sociological sessions was also designed by one of the brothers 
in 1960 in Cormatin, another small village 2.5 miles from Taize. Here they have 24 
rooms with shower facilities for men, and the cooking and cleaning is done by two 
catholic nuns dressed in civilian clothes. 

The community began in 1939 when 23-year old Roger Schutz, the 9th child of a 
Swiss Calvinist pastor and a French mother was studying theology in Lausanne, after 
having first gone through a phase of agnosticism. Here he lived in a family consisting 
of a very catholic widow and her children who took paying guests. They were deeply 
religious and believed as strongly in their faith as Roger Schutz’s parents did in 
theirs. Although his parents had raised him to be a good member of the Reformed 
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church in Geneva, he was thus severely shaken in his religious convictions due to the 
very beliefs that had been instilled into him. For instance, how was it that the best 
Protestants and the best Catholics whose devoutness and charitable spirit could not be 
doubted, could become so vehement and uncharitable as soon as the other confession 
was mentioned? This troubled him greatly. He began thinking and searching for ways 
and means to understand the religious values of other churches, to find a way to 
overcome the doctrinal obstacles that history has created between Christians and to 
denounce the scandal and the anachronism of Christianity’s divisions and find an 
evangelical language acceptable to all Christians. It was quite perchance that he found 
a way. 

He had to write a thesis at the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Lausanne and 
had chosen as the subject the experience of St. Benedict, patriarch of monks, and the 
real legislator for monasticism in the West. While studying the “Rule of monks” 
written by St. Benedict, he wondered why, ever since the Reformation which had 
shaken and split the Church so lamentably, Protestants no longer had this custom of 
grouping themselves into a convent community in order to pray and meditate and 
work. The idea of forming a cenobitic community seemed to be an ad hoc solution to 
Roger Schutz’s problems and he decided to adopt it, for isolated men even with belief 
in unity could do little. 

It was 1940, war had broken out and France was divided. So, being a strong be¬ 
liever that by helping one’s persecuted brothers one drew closer to human sufferings 
and religious understanding in general, Roger Schutz decided to settle in war-divided 
France. He bought a large, abandoned house in Taize in the proximity of the demar¬ 
cation line between Occupied France and the Free Zone. He lived there alone for two 
years, praying, thinking and having long discussions with the Catholic clergy of the 
region, as well as with Abbot Couturier, one of the pioneers for Unity among Churches, 
and Father Villain, a priest interested in ecumenism who came to Taize in 1941 while 
helping Jews to escape, and who strongly impressed Roger Schutz. 

Side by side with his intense spiritual life he was busily helping people to flee from 
political and racial persecution. He would hide them or help them to find shelter 
among the neighbouring wine-growers and then lead them to safety, southwards along 
untravelled roads. In 1942, the Gestapo grew suspicious and twice paid surprise in¬ 
spection visits to Taize which they justifiably believed to be a relay station for human 
smuggling. Finally, just before the Germans occupied Taize, Roger Schutz returned 
to Switzerland. Here he met three other theological students: Max Thurian, Pierre 
Souvairan and Daniel de Montmollin. He told them about his idea of establishing a 
community of young men in Taize, after the war was over, who would be willing to 
consecrate their lives “to a common service of Jesus Christ in the Church and in the 
world.” They joined his one man community forthwith and for two years the four of 
them shared an apartment in Geneva where they prayed regularly and received numer¬ 
ous friends. 

During the summer of 1944, the community moved back to Taize, where they im¬ 
mediately did all that they could to set right the troubles that 5 years of war had left 
behind. Besides taking care of orphaned and abandoned children, the four brothers 
re-established ecumenical contacts, mainly with the Catholic priests and laity of the 
region, and organized spiritual retreats for their friends and acquaintances who often, 
having emerged torn, shocked and disillusioned from the holocaust of war, were seek¬ 
ing desperately for a meaning to life. One of their first ecumenical victories was to 
obtain from the Catholic Bishop of Autun, in whose diocese Taize is located, the 
permission to hold the brother’s thrice daily offices in the Taize abandoned, centuries- 
old Catholic church. 
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The Community grew year by year. Under the direction of its head, the Prior 
(Roger Schutz), the brothers in Taiz6 lead a regulated life. Thrice daily at 7 in the 
morning, at noon and at 7 in the evening they gather in the chapel for a meditative 
reading of the Psalms, chant and common prayer which indiscriminately mentions all 
those responsible for the various Christian confessions. All the brothers, being baptised 
men, may participate in the individual reading of the Psalms out-loud. However, only 
the ordained brothers may administer sacraments. 

After an initial testing period the candidate who wants to join the Community (he 
must be a baptised Protestant accepting the Christian creed and interested in ecumen¬ 
ism) may or may not be admitted as a novice. He then takes his meals with the 
ordained brothers, sleeps in an individual room or cell in the chateau (which contains 
a bed, a table and often flowers) and takes his meals with the one of the 4 chapters 
of brothers to which he has been assigned. There are at present 50 brothers and 6 
novices and they are sub-divided into 4 groups which change every year. This sub¬ 
dividing into 4 groups is done so that the brothers may have more contact with each 
other. One feels less lonely and anonymous if one is one of 14, rather than one of 56. 
The novices then spend 2 to 3 years leading a fraternal life, meditating, studying the 
“Rule of Taiz6” and forming themselves interiorly. Some of them are sent away during 
their noviciate when considered not strong or stable or devout enough. Then when it 
is considered that they have sufficiently proved the strength of their vocation, the 
novices take their definitive vows before the assembled brothers at the annual Council, 
thus committing themselves for their whole life to the service of God and neighbor, in 
celibacy, community of goods and acceptance of authority. The first time definitive 
vows were taken was at Easter 1947 when the 7 “first” brothers took them together. 

In 1952 Roger Schutz wrote the “Rule of Taize” which is a text of spiritual guid¬ 
ance deeply penetrated by the Gospel, and outlining the essential principles of a type 
of vocation that has come into being for the first time among members of the Churches 
of the Reformation, but which has its roots in the life of the Church of the first cen¬ 
turies. Thus this monastic life brings the Brothers of Taiz6 into closer contact through 
shared experience with members of monastic communities of the Catholic, Armenian, 
Coptic and Orthodox churches. Nearly all the brothers have gone two by two either 
to a Franciscan Monastery in Italy or to the Cistercian Monastery of Citeaux near 
Dijon, Burgundy, for individual retreats. 

The ecumenical attitude of the monastic Community of Taize seems to correspond 
to a trend of our times, judging from the great interest shown in Taize* s very exist¬ 
ence, plus all the interest shown in the encounters which take place in and near Taize, 
and in the books written and printed by members of the Community. Thousands of 
visitors from France and abroad come to Taize every year. The greatest number come 
from Calvinist and Lutheran countries: Germany, Holland, Switzerland. Several hun¬ 
dred young Americans have dropped in while touring Europe, after “Time” magazine 
printed an article on the Brothers of Taize on Sept. 5, 1960. The volume of mail was 
so large that the French Ministry allowed the Community to become its own Post 
Office, from which the mail is dispatched once a day at 6:30 p.m., and even granted 
them the right to have their own cancellation stamp which reads: “Taize-Commu- 
naute.” Trains stop now at Taize 4 times a day, twice each way. 

The fame of the Community arouses sometimes jealousy and criticism; but one 
must remember that the Brothers of Taize never have and still do not aim at fame. 
They are deeply religious and modest and do not even have a Brother in charge of 
Public Relations. They are indeed constantly amazed by the quantity of space devoted 
to them lately in the press, and say humbly that it is to be hoped that the fame they 
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have acquired will contribute towards forwarding the ecumenical cause in people’s 
minds. Yet they also worry that if too much is written about them and their encounters 
are too widely publicized, this may turn against them. 

The Community of Taize has a sister Community in Grandchamp near Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. Under the direction of Mother Genevieve Micheli they adopted the “Rule 
of Taize” in 1953. Today the Community of Grandchamp has 40 members. Genevieve 
Micheli died last year and has been succeeded by Mother Marie. The main aim of this 
Community is, as in Taize, to search for Unity among Christians. The Prior of Taize 
visits them every few months. — N.L.-R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Martinos* A., Threskeutike kai ethike egkyklopaideia, Athens, Vol. 1, 1962, 1247 

col.; Vol. II, 1963, 1246 col.; Vol. Ill, 1963, 1242 col.; Vol. IV, 1964, 1246 col. 

A group of young Greek theologians, animated by Basil Moustakes and A. Panotes, 
accomplished a real miracle in starting the publication of an impressive Orthodox 
Encyclopedia in twelve volumes of more than 600 pages each, and in succeeding to 
publish the first four volumes in two years. They secured the collaboration of practic¬ 
ally all available Greek theologians, of several non-Greek scholars of France and 
America and even of non-Orthodox contributors. The new Encyclopedia is certainly 
less specialized than the classical theological dictionaries published in France or in Ger¬ 
many. It is both doctrinal and historical in its approach, but it contains such an amount 
of invaluably useful materials, treated by generally very competent authors and support¬ 
ed by up-to-date bibliographies, that it does unquestionable honor to contemporary 
Greek ecclesiastical scholarship. The obvious concern of the Editors to give to the reader 
not only information, but also to suggest the living and universal nature of the Church 
must be especially commended. Thus, extensive articles are devoted to theological or 
philosophical concepts as Agape , Gyne (“woman”), Graphe (“Scripture”), to histor¬ 
ical personalities as the Fathers of the Church (but also writers of the past whose 
works did have a religious impact: an eight column article is devoted to Gogol), to 
historical or archaeological sites and towns ( Byzantion : 270 columns), to contempor¬ 
ary religious figures, theologians and hierarchs, both Greek and foreign, to contempor¬ 
ary religious publications and theological schools. Practically every page is illustrated 
with reproductions of ancient monuments, of contemporary paintings, of photographs 
and portraits. 

Such a tremendous achievement could not, of course, always avoid shortcomings 
and a certain inequality in treating certain subjects, but the overall result is exception¬ 
ally good. The Encyclopedia must find a place in every library where Greek is read, 
and it can only be regretted that the non-Greek speaking Orthodox will not be able 
to profit from this publication. Greece is, at present, the only Orthodox country where 
such an achievement can be made, and one can say, that, in this respect, the Greeks 
fulfilled well their present responsibility before the Church. 

— John Meyendorff 


Ortho\doxos Parousia, Vol. I, No. 1-2, 1964, 160 pp. 

Alongside of the scholarly theological journals of the Faculties of Athens and 
Thessalonika, and a multitude of official and unofficial religious periodicals of various 
sorts and calibers (Greece ranks by far as the first country for its rate of religious 
literature per capita of population), this new theological review, published by the 
group of young theologians which also publish the Encyclopedia , sets as its aim, 
specified in a short preamble, to witness about Orthodoxy to the world, to strengthen 
interest for theology in wider Orthodox circles, to have this theology return to its 
“sources” and thus become “more orthodox,” in order to serve and express a really 
universal Orthodoxy. In short, the Editors strive towards a living theology, away from 
both scholasticism and superficial liberalism, and this is expressed in the title of the 
new periodical: Orthodox Parousia —“Orthodox Presence.” 
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The external presentation is attractive, but, perhaps, too visibly inspired by the 
Belgian review Irenikon. The first double issue contains both inspirational and scholar¬ 
ly articles by B. Moustakes, Anastasios Yannoulatos, T. Kostich, N. Berdiaev (i), P. 
Chrestou, G. Gratseas, Ch. G. Patrinelis, G. Mantzarides, J. Fountoulis, Marie Sotiriou, 
A. Panotis, and two non-Orthodox authors—Fr. Dumont (Roman Catholic) and E. 
Segelberg (Swedish Lutheran). The issue also includes commentaries on contempor¬ 
ary ecclesiastical and ecumenical events, as well as an extensive book review section. 
The Editorial Board includes Fr. Boris Bobrinskoy of the Russian Theological Insti¬ 
tute in Paris. 

The purpose of the enterprise, as well as the content of this first issue, allows 
great hopes for the future and makes us wish to the Editors every possible success. 

— John Meyendorff 

Mantzarides, G. I., He peri theoseos tou anthropou didaskalia Grigoriou tou Palama 

(The doctrine of deification of man in Gregory Palamas), Thessaloniki, 1963, 

122 pp. 

The celebration, in 1959, at Thessalonica, of the 600th anniversary of St. Gregory 
Palamas’ death, as well as the current interest in the West for Byzantine theology, has 
stimulated a growing and enthusiastic group of young Greek theologians and has led 
them toward Patristic studies. This is indeed a very refreshing development, for too 
often, in the recent past, in many Orthodox theological circles, the Western categories 
of thought, developed during and after the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
period, determined the style and the content of theologizing. A return to the authentic 
sources of Orthodoxy is therefore highly welcome. 

G. I. Mantzarides worked for several years for the Seminar of Ecclesiastical Litera¬ 
ture at the University of Thessalonica, under the direction of Professor Chrestou and 
had the opportunity to acquaint himself with the entire Palamite corpus which was 
gathered — largely through the efforts of Mr. Mantzarides himself — in view of the 
publication of Palamas’ Works, The first volume of the series has already appeared 
and will be reviewed here in the near future. The interests of Mr. Mantzarides lead 
him, however, beyond a purely philological research and he has given to the Greek- 
reading people an excellent monograph on Palamas’ concept of deification. His under¬ 
standing of the great Byzantine theologian’s thought coincides entirely with the con¬ 
clusions which we ourselves reached in our studies of Palamas: it is through Christol- 
ogy and through a sacramental understanding of salvation, rather than through 
philosophical speculation, that the Palamite thought acquires its real meaning. There 
are, of course, several implications of the doctrine of deification — such as the notion 
of human freedom and its relation to the “participation in God” which is made avail¬ 
able to man in Christ — which could have been treated more extensively. However, 
by its theological and philological accuracy, its use of a rich bibliography (including 
the Russian one) and its clear and lucid treatment of the subject, Mr. Mantzarides’ 
thesis represents a real achievement of contemporary Orthodox scholarship. 

— John Meyendorff 

Orthodoxy 1964 , A Pan-Orthodox Symposium , edited by The Brotherhood of Theo¬ 
logians “Zoe,” Athens, Greece, 1964, 444 pp. (paper) 

As stated in its preface, “this book is neither an annual report nor a statistical 
survey, but an attempt to bear witness to contemporary Orthodoxy all over the world. 
Its aim is not to give an account of impressive activities or spectacular successes, but 
to help the reader to form an idea of the life and the struggles of Orthodox living in 
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various parts of the world today.” In terms of its objectives, the book is well-done and 
presents the Orthodox layman today with a handy little reference guide to the con¬ 
temporary Orthodox Church. In most cases, the reports, some written by well-known 
theologians and leaders, realistically present the problems and difficulties of the 
Church today, and suggest, quite frankly, some bold steps that must be taken in their 
respective countries to make the Church a living and vital force in the societies in 
which they live — societies faced by social, political and religious influences that often 
contradict the very principles of the faith. Nevertheless, it is also quite apparent 
that such a presentation is not followed through in all of the brief reports. Some re¬ 
ports, particularly those concerning the Church in communist-controlled or -influenced 
countries, are rather sketchy and avoid speaking as openly about problems concerning 
the vitality of the Church in society; in most cases, these reports concentrate more on 
the long history of their Churches, the legal “freedoms” they have been given today, 
and statistical lists of institutions. It is not difficult, however, to read between the lines 
in these reports, for their very presentation lacks a certain vitality, boldness and con¬ 
cern which is evident in the others. 

The book is organized in five sections according to geographical areas: Europe, 
Asia, America, Africa, and Australia. Most of the reports are written by persons living 
in the countries represented, but several of the reports have been taken from observa¬ 
tions, letters, etc. or reprinted from the periodical Porevthendes. This accounts, some¬ 
what, for the inequality in the articles presented. The article on the actual situation of 
the Russian Church today, written by Nikita Struve, was already published in the 
St. Vladimir’s Quarterly (Vol. 7, No. 4); it is taken from his book Les Chretiens en 
U.R.S.S. 

The “Zoe” Brotherhood must be commended for their interest and achievement 
in gathering together such a work for the benefit of our Orthodox laymen, many of 
whom, particularly in this country, have only a vague idea of the life of their Orthodox 
brethren in the world today. As the preface states, the purpose of the book is not to 
present a glorious account of Orthodoxy today, but a representative, realistic picture of 
the problems the Church faces in her daily life in witnessing to the Body of Christ. 
Either by outright statement of these problems, or by implication, this has been ac¬ 
complished in this book. — C. Tarasar 
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The Seminary 


CHOIR DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE 

The Third Annual Choir Directors’ Conference, sponsored by the Federated Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Clubs, was held at the Seminary, July 14-16. Attended by more than 
30 choir directors, the Conference discussed the themes of the purpose of music in 
the liturgical services and the Choir Director as a “minister of Church music.” Father 
Alexander Schmemann delivered the following lectures: “The Need for a Liturgical 
Revival in the Orthodox Church in America and the Function of Music in It,” “The 
Place of Music in Orthodox Worship,” and “The Spirituality of the Choir Director.” 
Mr. David Drillock lectured on “The Influence of the Imperial Chapel Capella on 
the Development of Russian Church Music” and “The Use of Znamenny and Kievan 
Chants in the Liturgical Compositions of 19th and 20th Century Russian Composers.” 

FACULTY 

Father John Meyendorff lectured at the Teacher Training Conference in Los 
Angeles, on July 24-26; in August, he participated in the proceedings of the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches in Aarhus, Denmark, where 
he also took part in a Consultation between “Chalcedonians” and “non-Chalcedonians” 
and in the work of a joint Orthodox-Protestant Patristic Study Group. 

Father Alexander Schmemann, was Retreat Master at the Annual Alumni Re¬ 
treat (June 16-18), guest speaker at the 60th anniversary of the church in McKees 
Rocks, Pa. (June 28), main lecturer at the Choir Directors’ Conference (July 14-16). 
He spoke on “The World as Sacrament” at the Catholic Art Association conference in 
Washington, D.C. (August 13). 

Professor S. S. Verkhovskoy lectured at the Teacher Training Conference held 
at Rutgers University, on July 16-18. 

LIBRARY 

The Library, in addition to its regular acquisitions which amounted last year to 
more than 1,000 new volumes, received, as a grant, from the Bollingen Foundation, 
the almost entire collection of the Bollingen publications. 

NEW BUILDING 

The new Academic Year has begun with large new facilities being made available 
to Faculty and students. The new educational building now completed comprises the 
Library, classrooms and a modem student dormitory. 
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Books Received 


U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Education in Rumanian People’s 
Republic, Washington, D.C., 1964, 229 pp. 

Sander, T. G., Protestant Concepts of Church and State — Historical Background and 
Approaches to the Future, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 1964, 339 pp. 

Orthodoxy 1964, A Pan-Orthodox Symposium, Edited by the Brotherhood of Theo¬ 
logians “Zoe,” Athens, 1964, 444 pp. 

Adler, Erwin, Lenins Religionsphilosophie, Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung des 
Doktorgrades der Philosophischen Fakultat der Ludwig-Maximilian Universitat zu 
Miinchen, Institut zur Erforschung der UdSSR, Munchen, 1964, 126 pp. (mimeo¬ 
graphed. ) 

Feofan, Episkop, Chto esf dukhovnaia zhizn’ i kak na nee nastroitsia, Photo-offset, 
Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, N.Y., 1692, 280 + VII pp. 

-, O Pravoslavii s prodosterezheniiami ot pogreshenii protiv nego, Photo¬ 
offset, Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, N.Y., 1962, 202 + II pp. 

Pomazanskii, M., Protopresviter, Pravoslavnoe Dogmaticheskoe Bogoslovie v szhatom 
izolzhenii. Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, N.Y., 1963, 256 pp. 

Pomazanskii, M., Protopresviter, Voprosnik k knige Pravoslavnoe dogmaticheskoe bogo¬ 
slovie, Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, N.Y., 1963, 28 pp. 

Ignatii Brianchaninov, Asketicheskie opyty, vol. I, Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordan¬ 
ville, N.Y., 1957, 410 pp. 

Dobrotoliubie, v russkom perevode, depolnennoe, vol. I, Holy Trinity Monastery, Jor- 
danville, N.Y., 1963, 473 pp. 

Konstantin, Archim., Pastyrskoe bogoslovie, Kurs lektsii chitannyi v Sviato-Troitskoi 
Dukhovnoi Seminarii, Vol. I., Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, N.Y., 1960, 
207 pp.; Vol. II, 1961, 285 pp. 

Minchin, Basil, Every Man in his Ministry, Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1960, 
328 pp. 

Zernov, Nicholas, The Russians and their Church, Revised Edition, SPCK, London, 
1964, 196 pp., paperback. 

Jacquet, C. HJr., Ed., Man amidst Change, A Consultation held at Arlie House, 
Warrenton, Va. NCC., 1963, 129 pp. 
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Contemplation of the Glory of God 
in the Early Christian Message* 

Nicholas Arseniev 

1 . 

When the Presence of God manifests itself in a “perceptible,” although 
still unapproachable way, the Old Testament speaks of the “Glory” of God. 1 
And when St. John, one of the greatest proclaimers of the Christian Message, 
is contemplating and bearing witness of the unique Presence of God among 
us — in His Only-Begotten Son becoming “flesh” and “taking abode among 
us”—he likewise speaks of His Glory: “We have seen His Glory, the Glory 
of the Only-Begotten Son of the Father, full of Grace and Truth.” In this 
supreme fact — the Presence of God — all other divine categories: Glory 
and Truth and Grace, or condescending bounty, are One. The divine glorious 
Presence cannot be described, it can be only adored and contemplated and 
borne witness of. The only adequate description or formulation is the one 
presented in the First Johannine epistle: boundless Love. “In this is Love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His Son in expiation 
of our sins” (4, 10). 

“And we have seen and we bear witness . ..” The Splendour of God, 
His Light has illuminated us. We have seen, we have touched with our 
hands, and He Whom we have seen and have touched with our hands, 
was .. . Life Eternal (I John 1, 1-2). The inrush, the irruption of the Divine 
into this fallen world of ours, the transfiguration of this world (real, yet still 
“in potentia,” still hidden, still in expectation) by the rays of the Divine 
Presence form the basis also of the Christian conception of Spiritual Beauty. 
It is fundamentally connected with the Glory of God as revealed in the 
Incarnate Word. 

2 . 

The Glory of God has received in the New Testament a quite special 
new meaning. It is the Presence , but it is also a presence in meekness and 


*A chapter from my book: Visions of Divine Beauty and Glory, and Christian 
Experience. 

1 See the beautiful little book of Archbishop A. M. Ramsey, The Glory of God and 
the Transfiguration of Christ, 1949, where on pp. 8-21, the author discusses the Jewish 
conception of Kabod (“Glory”) and Shekinah (“Dwelling”) of God. The first concep¬ 
tion and term is old-testamental, the second term belongs to later rabbinic Judaism. 
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grace. The Fourth Gospel gives a synthetic formulation to what is perme¬ 
ating the whole contents, the whole texture of the four Gospels and of the 
first preaching of the Apostles — the Unspeakable Presence. In the Old 
Testament, the Presence of God is manifested in the Kabod, in the Splen¬ 
dour, while here the same glorious Presence is nearer, livelier and even more 
conquering: it is the Glory hidden in Humility, a reality which was to a 
certain extent prepared in the old-testamental concept of the meekness, 
mercifulness — Hesed —* of God. But here, in the New Testament, it is based 
on an unique revelation, in the person of Christ. 

The Presence in the Gospels is hidden in the meekness and the humility 
of the every-day human life, but it is .. . glorious. In the episode of the mir¬ 
aculous fishing, Peter exclaims, full of awe and trembling: “Lord, go out 
from me. I am a sinful man. 55 (Luke 5, 8). The Centurion of Kaphamaum 
says: “I am unworthy that Thou shouldst enter under the roof of my house... 
But say a word, and my boy will be healed. 5 ’ 2 

Meekness combined with power — power to pardon sins and to regener¬ 
ate fallen human beings—shines through all the Gospel records and forms; it 
is, from the very beginning, one of the most striking features in the image of 
Christ, as preached by the early bearers of the Good Tidings. Sovereign 
Power in kindness and condescension. Let us revive in our mind the striking 
episode of the woman who was a sinner, in Luke. She comes to pay Him 
homage by anointing His feet, but suddenly before even having started on 
this deed of reverence, she breaks out in crying and sobbing and “wets His 
feet with her tears,” and then begins to wipe them with her hair. All that is 
quite unexpected, unpremeditated. His Presence conquered her to the depth 
of her heart, she repented from the depth of her being and “loved much,” 
using the words of Christ. 

This is a definite manifestation of Divine Presence, and Glory, but it takes 
place in a specific way: not through an outward sign, but through a conquest 
of the heart of a sinner. Using the expressions of Rudolph Otto: If there were 
“divinatory” intuition of the Divine Presence (of the Numinosum) in the 
episodes of the miraculous fishing and in the words of the centurion full of 
faith, imploring Christ to heal his boy, so here, in the episodes with sinners 
(the Woman, Zacchaeus, the Paralytic, etc.) the sense of a relieving, restor¬ 
ing, regenerating Presence is not less acute and overwhelming. It is Presence, 
it is Glory — in Meekness and Kindness and Humility. But the religious ten- 
our of these episodes, the sense of the nearness of the Divine , has not been 
lost upon subsequent Christian generations. “I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under the roof of my house” (but do enter! and heal me!) is 


2 When, in his celebrated book Das Heilige (1917), Rudolph Otto is speaking of 
the intuition of the Divine in the New Testament (Chapter 21, “Divination im Ur- 
christentum”), he refers in first place to these two episodes. 
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the inspiring trend of Christian pre-Communion prayers (so in the prayer of 
the Roman Church: Domine, non sum dignus ut intres sub tectum meum, 
and in the Communion prayers of St. John Chrysostom). Also the episode of 
Zacchaeus has provided the inspiration to a most beautiful Eucharistic poem 
in Russian language. 3 Perhaps one of the most characteristic and striking 
presentations of majesty in meekness is given in chapter II of Matthew. It 
opens with the reference to messianic “mighty deeds’ 5 performed by Jesus: 
“The blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are cleansed and 
deaf hear, the dead are raised and the poor have Good Tidings preached to 
them. And blessed is he who does not have offence at Me. 55 This power, these 
signs remain half-hidden. And as John the Baptist, so also Christ — is not 
recognized and is misjudged by the people. But in spite of this non-recogni¬ 
tion, He speaks as one who possesses might: “Woe to thee Chorazin! Woe to 
thee, Bethsaida!” So He upbraids the unbelieving cities. And suddenly vistas 
on a hidden divine background rise before His hearers: “I thank Thee, 
Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that Thou hast concealed this from the 
wise and understanding, and hast revealed this to babes. .. . All things have 
been delivered unto Me by my Father and nobody knows the Son except the 
Father and no one knows the Father except the Son and him to whom the 
Son has revealed it.” The Son appears to be an equal mystery with the Father, 
nobody can know Him except the Father. On the other hand, the Son is the 
only way of approach to the knowledge of the Father. We touch here “Johan- 
nine” heights of contemplation of the Divine Life of Father and Son. A 
glimpse of Divine Glory illuminates this passage. And suddenly we see: this 
Power, this Wisdom, this Glory, this Majesty of the Son reveals itself to us — 
in kindness and meekness and . . . humility. “Come to Me all who labor and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke and learn from Me, 
for I am gentle and humble in heart, and you will find rest to your souls.” 
This is perhaps one of the best-quoted passages of the New Testament, and 
not without reason. It presents to the soul in a most appealing and penetrating 
way the One who is humble at heart and whose “yoke is easy” and whose 
“burden is light.” A mystical presentation to the soul of the nearness of One 
who calls it and has mercy on it. The Majesty in humble and kind Nearness. 
This is the peculiar new-testamental way to feel and to come to know the 
Glory of God. 

We must not forget that the previous experiences of the disciples in their 
contact with Christ have been deepened and enhanced and illuminated for 
them in the light of the Resurrection and Pentecost, as Jesus Himself had 
told them, according to John’s Gospel in the last Discourse, speaking of the 


3 By Fedor Glinka (1786-1880). (“To-morrow, to-morrow into the house of Zac¬ 
chaeus, The mysterious Guest will come”. . .) See my little book, ‘Holy Moscow / 
S.P.G.K., London, 1940, P. 41. 
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Spirit: “The Comforter, the Holy Spirit whom the Father will send in My 
name, He will teach you all things and remind you of all that I have said 
to you.” (14, 26). The glimpses that they had perceived in their previous 
contact with Jesus before the Resurrection, became now, after the Resur¬ 
rection and Pentecost, shining lightnings, opening an immense outlook on a 
Higher Reality. This is especially characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, fully 
imbued with the feeling of the Presence and with the open vision of the 
Glory that previously had been perceived only in a dimmed way. The four 
Gospels contain numerous examples of lacking understanding on the part of 
the disciples until the final confession of Thomas: “My Lord and my God!” 
Even the Transfiguration episode of which all three Synoptics speak (cf., also 
II Peter 1, 7), an episode so important from the point of view of our subject, 
could not become a decisive revelation to them. 

3. 

The decisive role belongs to the Resurrection. This is the core and basis 
of the Christian Message. There would be no Christianity if there were no 
Resurrection. The Presence and Nearness of the Glorified, the Exalted One, 
but at the same time His Otherness, His Aloofness. As if a new dimension 
opened suddenly upon us, glimpses of a new form of reality — in these appear¬ 
ances of the Resurrected. The inrush of Life Eternal — triumphant. The 
whole outlook of the disciples thereby is radically changed and shaped anew. 
Christianity — as we said — is borne out of their experience of His Resur¬ 
rection. 

The glory of the Resurrection has imposed its indelible seal on the whole 
Christian outlook. There is — as we shall see it — a symphony of thankful¬ 
ness and triumph and rejoicing in the early documents, of the first, second 
and third, but also of the later centuries, and especially in liturgical con¬ 
templations and praises. 

The Message, the Good Tidings are — as we said — bom out of the 
experience of the Resurrection and of Pentecost. In the rays of this experi¬ 
ence, the Humility and Glory of Christ during His life and in His Passion, 
become more and more apparent. For John, the Passion is already the begin¬ 
ning of the Glorification: “Now has been glorified the Son of Man, and God 
has been glorified in Him” (John 13, 3). These words Christ says just after 
Judas left the meal in order to settle the last details of the betrayal, for Passion 
means already glorification in the light of the Victory that took place. There¬ 
fore sharing the Cross of Christ becomes also sharing His life eternal. Like a 
red thread, the Glory and the triumph of the Resurrection runs through the 
whole Message. It is the central point of the primitive preaching, according 
to the book of Acts. Jesus of Nazareth, “the great prophet you killed,” but 
“God has raised Him up having loosed the pains of death: because it was 
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not possible that He should be held of it. .. whereof we are all witnesses” — 
thus runs the first sermon of the apostle Peter to the*people (Acts 2, 22-24, 
32) . The apostles were persecuted by the priests and Sadducees because they 
“preached through Jesus the resurrection from the dead” (Acts 4, 2). 
“And with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus” (Acts 4, 33). “Him God raised up the third day, and shewed 
Him openly; not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the dead”— 
as Peter preaches in the house of Cornelius (Acts, 10, 90-91). Faith in the 
revelation of the divine, eternal life in the person of Jesus is the essence of the 
whole outlook, the whole preaching of Paul. And in this respect he feels no 
contradiction between his preaching and that of the other apostles: “There¬ 
fore whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” The fif¬ 
teenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians and the writings of John 
are the most emphatically ringing testimony of this jubilant early Christian 
message of the revelation of Eternal Life. 

There is a peculiar atmosphere in the Fourth Gospel — as we have said 
already — the atmosphere of an enhanced contemplation of His Glory, the 
joyful feeling of Life Eternal having been already manifested to us — in Him, 
and already now taking hold of us. The words of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
concerning “eternal life” of which they partake who believe in the Son; the 
“living water” which He will give to them and which in them “shall be a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life”, the “Bread of Life of which 
if any man eat, he shall live for ever”, the promise that “the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: and they 
that hear shall live”, and, quite especially, His words: “I am the resurrection 
and the life. . .”; again, the solemn words of the Revelation: “I am the 
first and the last; I am He that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and of death”, and, again: 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life”, and lastly, 
the triumphant cry of Paul: “It is sown in corruption: it is raised in incor¬ 
ruption ; it is sown in weakness: it is raised in power .. . O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?”— all this expresses that jubilant exalta¬ 
tion of the spirit, that sublime hope, founded upon belief in the Resurrection, 
in which early Christianity lived and moved, and whereby it grew and waxed 
strong and conquered the world. 

Paul is overwhelmed by the greatness of this new life of grace, by this new 
Glory, already now vouchsafed to us in Christ, and he heaps synonymous 
expressions trying to convey to us at least a short glimpse of this Glory. But 
words and images and conceptions are so weak, falling so short of the Reality. 
Paul speaks of the “Glory of His grace which He graciously bestowed upon 
us in the Beloved” (Eph. 1, 6), of the “riches of His grace” (1, 7), of the 
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“‘transcending riches of His grace (hyperballon ploutos te$ charitos autou) 
in kindness towards us in Christ Jesus 55 (2, 7), of the “riches of the glory of 
His inheritance 55 (1, 18), of the “unfathomable riches of Christ 55 (to anexich - 
niaston ploutos tou Christou —3, 8), of the “riches of His glory, 55 of the “Mys¬ 
tery of God revealed in Christ 5 ' (Eph. 3, 4; 1, 9; 3, 2; 3, 8; 3, 13; Colos., 2, 
2-3), of the “breadth and length, the height and the depth, 55 of the “love of 
Christ that transcends all knowledge 55 (Eph. 3,18-19). Paul likes such words as 
“transcending, 55 “exceeding, 55 “overpowering 55 — hyperballon > hyperechon —, 
that hint at the conquering power of this experience (“the transcending riches 
of His grace 55 — Eph., 1,7) to come to know the love of Christ that transcends 
all knowledge (3, 19); he writes of the transcending power — he hyperbole 
tes dynameos —“in order that the transcending power should belong to God 
and not to us 55 (II Cor., 4, 7; cf. II Cor. 4, 17) . 4 He depicts the growing in 
Glory, the dynamic character of the glory to which we are called: “We all, 
with unveiled face, in contemplating the Glory of the Lord, we are being 
changed from glory to glory, as from the Spirit of the Lord 55 (II Cor., 3, 10). 

4 . 

The prayers of those earliest times of the Church are full of gratitude, of 
enraptured contemplation. “We thank Thee, Holy Father 55 — so we read in 
the post-communion prayer of the Didache —“for Thy Holy Name, that 
Thou madest dwell in our hearts, and for the Knowledge and Faith and 
Immortality, that Thou heist revealed to us through Jesus, Thy Child ...” 

“I thank Thee 55 — prays Polycarp of Smyrna at the stage —“for that Thou 
hast made me worthy this day and at this hour to partake among the number 
of Thy witnesses of the cup of Thy Christ, for the resurrection into eternal 
life with body and soul, in the incorruptibility of the Holy Spirit. 55 
There is a Johannine atmosphere in all these prayers. 

It is highly instructive to dwell a little on the Hymns and liturgical scenes 
of the Revelation. The main lines of the later liturgical contemplation are 
already present in the book: boundless condescension, the Glory and self- 
sacrifice in humiliation, the Lamb that has been slaughtered and to which 
glory and honour are due, all this being combined with an intense eschatolog¬ 
ical expectation — of the coming final triumph and transfiguration. 

.... “Myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands of angels 
saying with a loud voice: 

‘Worthy is the Lamb who has been slain to receive Power and 
Wealth and Wisdom and Might and Honour and Glory and Praise! 5 

And I heard every creature in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth and in the sea, and all therein, saying: 

‘To Him who sits on the throne and to the Lamb be praise and 
honour and glory and might for ever and ever! 5 

4 Deissmann in his famous book ‘Panins’ points out the mystical tinge of these 
expressions. 
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And the four living creatures said: ‘Amen!’, and the elders fell 
down and worshipped.” (Rev. 5,11-14). 

This is a vision of the heavenly liturgy inspiring the worship of the Church 
on earth. And there is also, as we said, an accent of finality, of final triumph 
added to these scenes of heavenly worship in the Apocalypse : 

“After this I heard what seems to be the mighty voice of a great 
multitude in heaven crying: 

‘Hallelujah! Salvation and glory and power belong to our God, 
for His judgments are true and just.. .’ 

And the twenty-four elders and the four living creatures fell down 
and worshipped God who is seated on the throne, saying: ‘Amen, 
Hallelujah!’ 

And from the throne came a voice crying: 

‘Praise God, all you His servants, you who fear Him, small and 
great.’ 

Then I heard what seemed to be the voice of a great multitude, 
like the sound of many waters and like the sound of mighty thunder¬ 
peals crying: 

‘Hallelujah! For the Lord our God the Almighty reigns. 

Let us rejoice and exult and give Him glory 
For the marriage of the Lamb has come 
and His Bride has made herself ready. 

It was granted her to be clothed with fine linen, bright and pure 
— for the fine linen is the righteous deeds of the Saints.’ 

And the angel said to me: 

‘Write this: Blessed are those who are invited to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ ” (Rev. 19,1-2, 4-9). 

This entire scene is permeated not only by an eschatological, but perhaps 
also by a eucharistic strain. 


5 . 

The piety of the primitive Church has found a vivid expression in the 
so-called “Odes of Solomon,” 5 imbued by a truly Johannine spirit, exulting 
in the revelation of Life Eternal. 

The inrush of God into history is like a flood that overruns the face of the 
earth. “For a stream has come out, and it became a large and wide torrent.” 


5 A collection of early Christian hymns belonging probably to the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond century; cf. J. Rendel-Harris, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, now first published 
from the Syriac version , Cambridge, 1909; J. Rendel-Harris & A. Mingana, The Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon, Manchester, 1916; Ein judisch-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem 
I, Jahrhundert, aus dem Syrischen ubersetzt von /. Fleming, hrsg. von A. Harnack 
(TU, XXXV, 4), Leipzig, 1910; J. Labourt & P. Battifol. Les Odes de Salomon. Une 
oeuvre chretienne des environs de fan 100, Paris, 1911; W. Bauer, Die Oden Salomos 
(Kleine Texte), Berlin, 1934. I follow in this chapter the translation of J. Labourt. 
About the origin and the authorship of the Odes, see e.g. the interesting chapter in the 
book of F. M. Braun, Jean le Theologien et son Evangile dans tEglise ancienne” Paris, 
1959, pp. 224-259. 
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“It has inundated the whole universe and carried it towards the Temple and 
nothing could stop it, not even the efforts of those who dam the waters. . . For 
it has come over the surface of the earth and has filled it. And they have 
drunk, all those who are athirst on earth. And the thirst has been destroyed 
and quenched, for this drink has been given by the Lord Almighty. Happy 
are those who are ministers of this drink.. . They live by the living water in 
Eternity. Amen.” (Hymn VI) “A living water has approached my lips, 
[coming] from the source of the Lord, plentiful, and I have drunk and I have 
been inebriated by the Living Water that can not die” (Hymn XI). This is 
the coming among us of the Word of God. “For the mouth of the Lord is the 
True Word and the Door of His Light. . . For He is the Light and the radi¬ 
ation of the Thought. In Him the worlds are speaking to one another, and 
they have come to exist through the Word, those that have been silent be¬ 
fore. . . For the dwelling-place of the Word is Man, and His Truth is love.” 
(Hymn XII). You feel here strongly the Johannine inspiration. It is the Love 
of God that is the center and meaning of His new revelation of God. “He 
loves me. I would not know how to love the Lord, if He had not loved me 
first. . . 6 I am united to Him, because the Love has found him whom he 
loves.. . 7 The Lord is the Crown (Hymn IX), in Him we have the true 
Light. “I raise my arms on high, toward the grace of the Lord, for He has 
thrown away my chains far from me; my Protector has raised me towards 
His grace and His salvation. I have deposed darkness and put on light” 
(Hymn XXI). He is the Door and our Head. In Hymn XVII the Lord 
Christ is saying: “I have been the Door of all things.. . I have sown my fruits 
into their hearts and have changed them into Me. . and they lived, they 
gathered around Me and they were saved, because they are members to Me, 
and I am their Head. Glory to Thee, O our Head, O Lord Christ. Hallelu¬ 
jah.” (Hymn XVII). 

But this salvation, this might and triumph and victory, this Glory and 
Light divine and Life eternal and Love have been revealed in Humility, in 
willing self-abasement: “He has made Himself known to me abundantly, in 
His simplicity, for His kindness has belittled His greatness for my sake. He 
has become like me in order that I might receive Him. By His outer aspect 
He was deemed similar to me in order that I should clad myself in Him. And 
I have not been afraid seeing Him, because He was my Mercy. He has be¬ 
come like my nature in order that I should understand Him” (Hymn VII). 

In another hymn (XXVIII) Christ Himself is speaking. He has been 
persecuted, and the enemies thought they would easily destroy Him; He 
looked like a plain man. “And I have supported their bitterness thanks to My 
meekness. I did not perish, because I was not their brother, because My birth 


6 Cf.: “Let us love Him, for He has loved us first.” I John, 4, 9; I John, 4, 10. 

7 Cf. Hymns V and XV. 
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was not like theirs.” But in spite of all these inimities and humiliations, “His 
Divine Word is with us during all our journey, the Saviour to save our souls ... 
the Man that humiliated Himself and was exalted because of His righteous¬ 
ness, the Son of the Highest manifested Himself in the perfection of the 
Father” (Hymn XLI). 8 And the Gross, the sign of the Passion, is exalted 
by the faithful: “I have stretched out my arms and glorified the Lord: for 
the extension of arms is His sign . . . Hallelujah.” (Hymn XXVII). 

Revelation of God’s might and Glory in humiliation, overwhelming, 
deeply-moving, incredible and conquering. The overpowering might of God’s 
humility, the outpouring of boundless, self-sacrificing Love. And there is also 
a new concept of beauty dawning upon mankind: the beauty of self-surrend¬ 
ering, humble love, poignant, redeeming and victorious, as revealed in the 
“Son of His Love” (Coloss., 1, 13). This new dimension of Humble Splen¬ 
dour has since illuminated the world and the cravings of mankind for Salva¬ 
tion and Life Eternal, for divine Beauty and Perfection, for the greatest pos¬ 
sible Nearness of the Divine, here, among us; a Nearness that is at the same 
time transcending and unfathomable —to anexichniaston ploutos tou Christou 
(Eph. 3, 8). 


8 Compare hymn XLII: “. . . They have sought Me, that set their hopes upon Me, 
because I live. And I am risen, am among them and speak through their mouth. . . And 
I have not sunk, though men thought it of Me. Hell has seen Me and was compassion¬ 
ate. And Death has permitted Me to return, and many with Me. I have become vinegar 
and gall to him (Death), and I descended with him (Death) to the lowest depths 
(Hell). I allowed My feet and head to droop for they could not bear My face. And 
I gathered an assemblage of the living among his (Death’s) dead and spake with them 
with living lips. . .” “But I heard their voice and wrote My name upon their head. 
For they are free men and belong unto Me. Hallelujah.” 
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The "Honest To God” Debate* 


Thomas Hopko 


The publication of Bishop Robinson’s book, Honest to God, was one of the 
most controversial theological events of our time, and it continues to have 
deep significance for the whole Christian world. 

In this book, the author, a bishop of the Church of England, has called 
not merely for a “recasting of traditional orthodoxy in modem terms,” but 
he has contended that in the secular age in which we live, the established 
“religious frame” must be subject to a “radical questioning” and “recasting” 
in which “the most fundamental categories of our theology—of God, of the 
supernatural, and of religion itself — must go into the melting.” (H. to G 

P-9) 

The book, which is in paperback, had a tremendous popular response. It 
provoked a multitude of reviews and critiques — friendly, somewhat indiffer¬ 
ent (C. S. Lewis: “I shouldn’t believe it very strongly, but some sort of case 
could be made out.”) and openly hostile. The author received an avalanche 
of letters; and Mr. O. Fielding Clarke has written a full-scale reply in book 
form called For Christ’s Sake. 

Bishop Robinson claims that the mass popularity of his book is an indica¬ 
tion of the demands of the market and shows the interest of the people toward 
his type of thinking. He denies any sought-for “publicity explosion.” (Debate 
p. 233.) However, it can hairdly be questioned that the newspaper article en¬ 
titled “Our Image of God must go,” which appeared a few days before the 
release of Honest to God , helped not a little in its sales-counter popularity. 
When the public has the impression that a bishop has produced a book writing 
off God, there is bound to be a market crash! 

Honest to God is a very confusing book. It is a very difficult book to re¬ 
view with the confidence of being honest to the author. One has the impres¬ 
sion of having the feeling of what Bishop Robinson would like to say, much 
more than an understanding of what he does say. In the bishop’s own words. 


* Robin son, John A. T., HONEST TO GOD , The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1963; London, SCM Press Ltd., 1962, 143 pages. 

Edwards, David L., ed., THE HONEST TO GOD DEBATE, Some reactions to the 
book ‘HONEST TO GOD ’, The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1963; London, 
SCM Press Ltd., 1963, 287 pages. 

Clarke, O. Fielding, FOR CHRISTS SAKE , A Reply to 'HONEST TO GOD\ 
Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York, 1963, 103 pages. 
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the book is an approach toward a “recasting” of the Christian faith which 
can be accepted by the secular man within the Church — and not the atheist 
outside, nor the “religious man” inside. ( Debate , p. 275) It is inspired mainly 
by the thinking of Tillich, Bultmann and BonhoefFer. 

The book begins with an attack on the three-layer universe and the God 
“up there” and the God “out there.” The author wants to offer the idea of 
God as Tillich’s “ultimate concern” and “Ground of Being” with its image 
of “depth,” which (who) is personal, but not “a separate person or being, 
apart from the world” whose “existence” may be challenged. In the present 
“adulthood of the world,” this non-religious concept of God is the only one 
possible, for “the grown-up man” has learned to live in all areas “without 
recourse to (the religious) God as a working hypothesis.” God has been 
“edged out of life.” ( H . to G p. 36) 

Christ is the “man for others, the one in whom love has completely taken 
over, the one who is utterly open to, and united with, the Ground of Being.” 
(p. 76) The basis of Being being personal, the really ultimate is the personal 
relation, and most perfectly, Love—“the being deep down of things is 
Love .. .” (p. 128)—which is itself shown most perfectly in Christ. 

True holiness is found in the world in loving relationships with others by 
being a man for them. Worship in general, and Holy Communion in par¬ 
ticular, is a “sacrament” of the “beyond in our midst,” of the “holy in the 
common,” in depth, in Christ, in Love. (p. 86) Prayer is not mere with¬ 
drawal, but, in its non-religious sense, is “the responsibility to meet others 
with all I have, to be ready to encounter the unconditional in the conditional, 
to expect to meet God in the way, not to turn aside from the way. All else 
is exercise toward that, or reflection in depth upon it.” (p. 100) 

The “revolution in ethics” is a “new morality” founded exclusively upon 
love and respect for the other, denying any divine mandate “from outside.” 
Law is all but denied, even the “New Law.” There is “Love alone” expressing 
itself in the given critical moments. 

In the last chapter called “Recasting the Mould,” the author looks to 
St. Paul’s encounter with the Athenians, and compares it to Bonhoeffer’s 
twentieth century call for “religionless Christianity”: The mould of religious 
truth in the first instance and now, is an “insuperable barrier” to any point 
of contact. Ergo, a new mould. 

“And to help men through to the conviction about ultimate Reality that 
alone finally matters, we may have to discard every image of God— 
whether of the ‘one above, 5 the one ‘out there, 5 or any other. And this 
conviction, according to the Christian Gospel, is that 

there is nothing in death or life .... in the world as it is or the 
world as it shall be, in the forces of the universe, in heights or 
depths — nothing in all creation that can separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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That I believe with all my being, and that is what at heart it means 
to be a Christian. As for the rest, as for the images of God, whether 
metal or mental, I am prepared to be an agnostic with the agnostic, 
even an atheist with the atheists. Such is the release I find in the story 
of St. Paul’s great encounter with the men of Athens.” (p. 126-127) 

* * * 

There was so much controversy about Honest to God , that a thick paper¬ 
back has been produced which contains selected articles, reviews and letters 
about the book. These writings often proceed to greater generalizations about 
the position of the Christian Churches and Christian theology in the modem 
secular age. There are three articles written especially about the book, with 
two additional contributions by Robinson himself and one by his wife. 

The preface to the Debate , according to its author, David L. Edwards, is 
“meant to be read.” It teds the story of Honest to God and explains the 
purpose of the present volume. Mr. Edwards, the original publisher of both 
books, also writes the first article: “A New Stirring in English Christianity.” 
In general he is very favorable to Honest to God and finds the Biblical, 
Liturgical and Ecumenical movements inadequate to the Christian needs of 
the day since “they do not necessarily concern the truth of Christianity” 
(italics his) “Christian radicalism” is in order. Bultmann challenges the 
Biblical movement; Bonhoeffer the Liturgical; Tillich the Ecumenical. The 
Bishop of Woolwich in the end will see justice to his radical cause. 

The next article by Fenton Morely sums up in three pages the reactions 
to Honest to God in the Church of England. The reactions: most untouched; 
some confused; the clergy challenged, stimulated — and confused. 

Next follows a selection of letters which were sent to the bishop. Most 
of them are favorable to the bishop’s attempt. 

A series of reprinted reviews comes next. They reflect all reactions from 
very favorable to very hostile. The reviewers include C. S. Lewis, Mascall, 
Ward, Hanson, Evans, Bultmann, Turner, McCabe O. P., The Catholic 
Worker and Theodore Wedel of the Episcopal Church of America, to name 
less than half. They have varied opinions, comments, praises and criticisms. 
Three of the attitudes which were generally agreed upon and most often 
mentioned, were 1) that the bishop has good will and is honestly grappling 
with the problems as he sees them, 2) that the book is stimulating and 
thought-provoking, and 3) that it is also extremely puzzling and ambiguous. 
Many thought that the author should have formulated his positions with 
greater clarity and precision. 

The original articles printed in the Debate begin with Union Seminary 
Professor McQuarrie’s “How is Theology Possible?” Theology is, in his 
opinion, personal, existent tal, experiential. The theologian can only “de¬ 
scribe this area of experience in which his discourse about God is meaning- 
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ful.. . ” He can only describe, but not prove and explain, as he plods for¬ 
ward in the “risk of faith. 55 Tillich and Heidegger. .. 

David Jenkins 5 “Concerning Theism 55 is a very balanced article which 
puts Honest to God in the light of the traditional Christian doctrines in a 
fair and clear way. His main concern is the question of just Who is the God 
to Whom we are bound to be honest. He accuses Robinson of being dis¬ 
honest to the God of the solid Christian tradition. He urges a serious con¬ 
sideration of “the insights and assertions of the continuing Christian tradi¬ 
tion .. . (since) if there is any sense in talking about God at all we can 
scarcely suppose that we shall know what we may truthfully say if we neglect 
what others have, under the pressure of their ultimate concerns, learnt to 
say of the God who was ultimate reality to them. 55 (p. 206) 

Daniel Jenkins writes the next article “Religion and Coming of Age. 55 
He comments briefly on the main points of Honest to God and adds his own 
interpretation to the meaning of “religion 55 and the “coming of age of man. 55 
Man has “come of age, 55 but this is not the result of a mere secular, histor¬ 
ical process. The coming of age of man and the end of “religion 55 involves 
necessarily Christ and His Gospel. If mature man does not live in the light 
of Christ, then the return to the once-abandoned “religious presupposition” 
will again be necessary. 

Alasdair MacIntyre begins his article—“God and the Theologians”—by 
calling Bishop Robinson an atheist, albeit a “conservative” one. The main 
questions of his article are 1) “Is Protestant theology, and not merely Dr. 
Robinson, essentially atheistic now?’ 5 and 2) “What light does such theology 
throw upon our social life? 55 . The answer to the first question is that theo¬ 
logians speak only to each other and not to the world. Those who succeed to 
translate their message so that the world can hear, have necessarily trans¬ 
lated it into the atheism of their hearers. Those who fail in their translation 
(to atheism) are simply not heard. Theistic theology is impossible for the 
secular world. The answer to the second question is based upon a statistical 
study in England. It is summed up in this way: “The difficulty (of the prob¬ 
lem) lies in the combination of atheism in the practice of the life of the vast 
majority, with the profession of either superstition or theism by the same 
majority. The creed of the English is that there is no God and that it is wise 
to pray to him from time to time.” (pp. 227-228) 

The article of Mr. MacIntyre is followed by a comment by Bishop Robin¬ 
son himself, who replies that “the label ‘atheism 5 turns on the meaning of 
the word ‘God’,” and that the English do believe in God, but in view of the 
normal image of “that God,” they are “practical atheists.” To the dilemma 
of contemporary theology, Dr. Robinson offers his book—and his image of 
God—as the third option, secular and theistic. 

In the next article, “The Debate Continues,” Robinson attempts to 
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“bring the first round of the debate to a constructive close 55 and to point the 
way to “future progress. 55 He affirms that his book is the beginning of an 
answer to the demands of the time. The secularity of the world is a “God- 
given fact 55 and the secular man must be provided with a secular meaning 
of the Gospel. He quotes examplary passages from the book of Paul Van- 
Buren (The Secular Meaning of the Gospel) which he sees as moving ahead 
in his own plotted course, a course which, as the VanBuren book may yet 
prove, “will be seen to have erred in not being nearly radical enough. 55 (p. 
250) He then adds an example of his own of secular theology, the secular 
meaning of the traditional doctrine of the Holy Trinity! 

In secular theology the metaphysical is rejected completely. The supra- 
natural world-view is also completely out. The mythological is clarified: 
Myths can be true without being historical. Therefore, Christians should 
“come clean and not attempt to present the (Christian) myths (such as 
the Virgin Birth, the ascension) as history. 55 (p. 266) Religion , of course, is 
forced out also. Christianity must lose its religious character. It must be “de- 
religionized. 55 

The major premise of the work of Honest to God is therefore made very 
clear by the author himself. Secularism, the “God-given fact, 55 is here to 
stay. Christ and the Gospel are also here to stay. Both must be treated with 
equal faith, respect and seriousness. Men must be committed to both totally 
and without reserve. The two cannot be incompatible. 

After another brief “why-I-wrote-it 55 statement by Bishop Robinson, the 
woman’s touch of Mrs. Robinson closes the volume. The purpose and main 
lines of her “Honest to Children 55 should be evident. 

* * * 

Mr. O. Fielding Clarke has written “a reply to the Bishop of Woolwich’s 
book . . . and a positive continuation of the discussion. 55 This is the book, 
appropriately titled, For Christ’s Sake . 

The first part of the book is a chapter-by-chapter critique of Honest to 
God. It is a sharp criticism: the Image of God cannot go, because the Image 
of God is Christ. An “absolutely inexcusable feature 55 of the book is its 
“incoherence. 55 For a bishop who can write brilliantly, to “think aloud 55 
about that of which he himself is unsure is the “height of irresponsibility. 55 
The bishop has not at all understood or assimilated the three theologians 
whom he quotes so often; he merely “regurgitates 55 undigested passages of 
their thought. 

In general, this is the pattern of Mr. Clarke’s critique. According to 
him, Bishop Robinson does not know himself what he wants to say and he 
says it with ambiguity and incoherence. What he does say is not only a 
“jumble of contradictions 55 (p. 39), but in places it is “probably heretical. 15 
(p. 11) Mr. Clarke then withdraws the adjective “heretical, 55 since “heresy 
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is an attempt to develop logically, or redefine in clearer terms, some aspect 
of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints’ (and) a great deal of this book 
(H. to G.) is not heresy, but just ‘non-sense’.” (p. 41) 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Clarke offers his own interpretation 
of the problem: “The Christian Gospel in the Contemporary World.” He 
begins by stressing that the Image of God is Christ and His Resurrection is 
the “heart of the Gospel.” The real “snag” in the proclamation of the Good 
News of Christ’s resurrection is Christian disunity. The problem, therefore, 
is not in the theory of Christianity, but in its practice. The remedy to the 
problem is not “a century of theological juggling of images.” “What Chris¬ 
tians need to do is not to think up new images, but to deliver the goods!” 

(p. 63 ) 

“Man” must be “men as they really are”—hungry, poor, illiterate, 
“coloured”; and as they are, they are certainly not come of age—Ausch¬ 
witz, cruel dictatorship, racism, the H Bomb, complete insecurity and the 
lack of belief in anything! The autonomy of the sciences and technology has 
nothing to do with maturity of total man and his relation to God. Real 
men, not men created in the image of “Dr. Robinson and his sophisticated 
Teutonic mentors,” have their freedom and dignity only in the crucified and 
resurrected God-man, Christ. The preaching of the cross alone is not enough. 
This has been the temptation especially of the West. (p. 79) But the cross 
is fulfilled and completed by the resurrection. The Christian “answer,” is 
“something that happened.” It points to a good man, in whose mouth was 
no guile, crucified, dead and buried, but risen again, and says, “Behold your 
God!” (p. 79) 

The resurrection must dominate again as it did in the Apostolic age. “In 
this faith men can face with God Himself, the crucifixion of goodness, which 
is the greatest destroyer of faith, confident that by death God has destroyed 
death and that the last word is with Life.” (p. 82) 

Christians must notice and appreciate their deliberation and freedom, 
and use it as a “creative force” for the service of the world. This creative 
force must go through all scientific and technical processes and must extend 
itself, to emphasize the obvious, to theology itself which has become “less 
and less about God and God’s world and more and more a department of 
ancient history absorbed in minute details of historical and literary criticism.” 

“(The duty of theology) is to see life as a whole with the light of God 
and to relate other disciplines and sciences to those divinely given 
truths on which the Christian Church is founded. If the ordinary 
Christian is to live creatively and to shed the light of Faith, both on 
the problems of each particular sphere of activity and also on the 
present historical situation in which we all are involved, then theo¬ 
logians have a tremendous task ahead of them and a grave responsi¬ 
bility. 
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What is needed today is far less concern with archaeological hair¬ 
splitting, and far more restraint in the exercise of pure imagination 
on those matters where the scarcity of verifiable facts makes certainty 
impossible. Together with this must go a great deal more hard think¬ 
ing about the world as it is, what we as Christians have to do in it, 
and whither Christ’s spirit is leading us. 

This is one more reason why Honest to God is such a deplorable 
piece of work. It laments the self-absorption of the Church only to 
provide her with more fodder for ingrowing speculation, instead of 
holding up the already given light of Christ, the Image of God, to a 
distracted, floundering civilization.” (pp. 85-86) 

Yes, Dr. Robinson! For Christ’s sake let the Church look out¬ 
wards, but also, for Christ’s sake, let us hold up Christ, the given 
Image of the Invisible God, crucified, risen and to come again in 
glory. Let the Church hold up Christ as the beacon-light to man 
himself who is crucified by the greed, stupidity and pride of his fel¬ 
low man. Let the Church so hold up Christ that men thirsting for 
justice, peace and abundant life at all levels may find in Him their 
satisfaction.” (p. 101) 

There is in Mr. Clarke’s book a tone of certainty which is lacking in 
Honest to God. It may be contended, however, that it is not quite fair to 
compare the two books because of their really different character — Robin¬ 
son philosophizes and intellectualizes, while Clarke prophecies and preaches 
—for sure we can say that the anxious tone of Honest to God is completely 
absent from For Christ’s Sake. Robinson is constantly apologizing for his 
uncertain gropings, while Clarke stands up and solidly points the way. The 
inner certainty which pervades For Christ’s Sake is not that of a blind con¬ 
servative out of touch with reality, who pretends to know all the answers, 
which, of course, are all “very simple.” It is not the self-satisfied sureness of 
a man who turns his back on the despiteful age, who does not love the world 
which God loves and for which He gives His Son, who refuses to enter into 
the complex and dangerous game of life. 

Clarke recognizes all the difficulties and urgencies of the time, but his 
response to them is Christ. He begins and ends with Christ, not with the 
intellectual image of God of ihe philosopher. Clarke is so taken by Christ 
that it seems that he does not see in the very first instance that when Robin¬ 
son speaks of the “image of God” which must go, he is referring to an in¬ 
tellectual concept of the Divine Being. However, maybe this is the real point 
after all. The Christian must begin with Christ, and not with an intellectual 
image of God. Christian theology must have its source and inspiration in 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead, and not in St. Paul’s encounter with 
the men of Athens—which, it should be noted, was a complete failure. 

There are a multitude of comments and questions about Honest to God 
and the whole problem of Christianity in the present age. On any given part 
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of the controversy we could only repeat what has already been said else¬ 
where by someone else. However there is something more to say. 

Mr. O. Fielding Clarke is cited as an “authority on the Russian Orthodox 
Church.” He reads Russian, has written extensively on the thought of Berd¬ 
yaev and has translated some of his works into English. In For Christ’s Sake 
he quotes Berdyaev and Rozanov and refers to the Orthodox Church and 
his own experience with the Orthodox Christians of Russia. About Honest 
to God he writes: “Apart from a passing unkind reference to the Russian 
Church on p. 138, one would never guess from reading this book that a 
thing called Eastern Orthodoxy existed.” (p. 35) He then suggests that 
certain teachings of the Orthodox Church may provide Dr. Robinson with 
“what (he) pleads for”.. . 

In the Debate there are only two allusions to the Eastern Orthodox 
theology and spiritual tradition. John Lawrence writes: 

“The Greeks insisted that God is unknowable in His 'essence, 5 and 
thereby they provided the best possible defence against the view of 
God as ‘an old man in the sky, 5 which Dr. Robinson rejects so fer¬ 
vently. But the Greeks did not, therefore, forget the complementary 
truth that God makes himself known to us and dwells among us as 
‘the beyond in the midst. 5 Greek medieval theology needs to be re¬ 
expressed in modern terms, and the doctrine of God’s indwelling 
needs to be given a more ‘secular 5 and less ‘religious 5 application, 
but in essentials the Eastern Orthodox tradition provides a firm spir¬ 
itual and intellectual framework for the ‘holy worldliness 5 after which 
Dr. Robinson is groping. I should like to know what he makes of 
pp. 23-90 of Lossky’s The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
(Clarke, 1957) .... 

“One wonders what this teaching (which Robinson received on prayer) 
can have been like. Apparently it left out the ‘Jesus prayer 5 of the 
Eastern Church by which prayer becomes a continuous activity, wak¬ 
ing and sleeping. At any rate Dr. Robinson does not seem to know 
The Way of a Pilgrim (reprinted in Fedotov’s Treasury of Russian 
Spirituality, Sheed & Ward, 1950). (p. 158, 159; 162) 

And David Jenkins also accuses Robinson of dishonesty “... to the God who 
is worshipped in and through the shape of the Orthodox liturgy. . ..” (p. 
195) 

Apart from these references to the Eastern Christian tradition, there is 
really little involvement of Orthodoxy in the whole controversy about Hon¬ 
est to God in particular, and general in the current debate on the relation 
between Christianity and the modem secularistic age. The only book which 
approaches this discussion is Fr. Schmemann’s For the Life of the World. 
If one goes beyond the specific opinions of the author and the specific issues 
treated in the book, and takes it as a total view of things, what is to be said 
is that, on the Eastern Orthodox perspective, the only possible way of con- 
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tributing to the debate is a total critique of the theological and spiritual 
situation of the western world. The Orthodox theologians, to do justice to 
the controversy, to make a genuine, effective, charitable contribution, must 
question Honest to God not as a “book-in-itself,” but as a consequence and 
a symptom of a greater and wider disorder. They must realize, for the sake 
of the debate itself, that the real difficulty is not so much that there are 
“heretical doctrines” here and there, but that the whole controversy is com¬ 
pletely and hopelessly “off key,” certain notes being missed. A “recasting” 
is definitely in order, but a “recasting” of that intellectual, theological, spir¬ 
itual world of which Honest to God is itself part and parcel. 

Taking the most basic and general intuition of the Christian Gospel as 
an indicative example, we can show what we have in mind. The innermost 
center of the Christian Gospel is the .. boundless condescension of God, 
the inrush of God into the world, the concrete, historical, supreme and 
unique revelation of God’s infinite love, the Son of God having descended 
to become one of us and ascended, thus enabling us to ascend with him.” 
(Arseniev, Revelation of Life Eternal, p. 61) The “understanding of this 
mystery” which, St. Paul proclaims, is “now revealed,” is the work of theo¬ 
logy. There must be, therefore, in all Christian thinking, a “mysterious ele¬ 
ment,” a greater “unknown” behind everything “known,” a negative cor¬ 
rective to all that is positively proclaimed, described, explained and discussed. 
Theology does not equal “theological formulation.” Theology is not a mere 
rationalizing in pursuit of “acceptable” language and categories. Theology 
is a contemplative knowledge and vision of God which is qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent from the knowledge of this world. It is a knowledge which judges and 
saves all human knowledge by incorporating it into Christ, inspiring it with 
the Holy Spirit and transforming it in the victorious “passover” from sad¬ 
ness to joy, from darkness to light, from earth to heaven, from death to Life. 
Although the Christian must be “all things to all men in order to save a 
few,” although the Christian must be ever ready to accept with thanksgiving 
all that is good and true, wherever he finds it, the basic Christian proclama¬ 
tion is still a “mystery” which is “foolishness” to the wise of the world, the 
“mystery” which is the “Wisdom of God” at constant war with the “philos¬ 
ophy and vain deceit, according to human traditions, according to the ele¬ 
mental spirits of the universe.” (Col. 2:8) 

The Christian Gospel is something great, marvelous, wonderful, awe¬ 
some, mysterious. It is New and Divine. It is full of unspeakable peace and 
joy. It is the Life and Truth of God given to men. And in order to “see” it 
and to receive it, one must change one’s mind, purify one’s heart, receive 
the Holy Spirit. One must become again as a little child .... and few there 
be that find it. With just this basic view in mind, it becomes apparent that 
the world of Honest to God, the world which produced and nurtured the 
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thinking of its author is a world completely different from that of the genu- 
ine Christian inspiration. 

“The truth is that secularism — and precisely because of its Christian 
‘origin/ because of the indelible Christian seal on it — is a tragedy 
and a sin. It is tragedy because having tasted a good wine, man pre¬ 
ferred and still prefers to return to plain water; having seen the true 
light, he has chosen the light of his own logics. It is indeed char¬ 
acteristic that the prophets and the preachers of ‘secularized Chris¬ 
tianity 5 constantly refer to ‘modem man 5 as the one who ‘uses electric¬ 
ity 5 and who is shaped by ‘industrialism 5 and the ‘scientific world¬ 
view. 5 Poetry and art, music and dancing are not included. The 
‘modem man 5 has ‘come of age 5 as a deadly serious adult, conscious 
of his sufferings and alienations, but not of joy; of sex, but not of 
love; of science, but not of ‘mystery. 5 Since he knows there is no 
‘heaven, 5 he cannot understand the prayer to our Father who is in 
heaven, and the affirmation that heaven and earth are full of His 
glory. But the tragedy is also a sin, because secularism is a lie about 
the world. ‘To live in the world as if there were no God! 5 —but 
honesty to the Gospel, to the whole Christian tradition, to the experi¬ 
ence of every saint and every word of Christian liturgy demands ex¬ 
actly the opposite: to live in the world seeing everything in it as a 
revelation of God, a sign of His presence, the joy of His coming, the 
call to communion with Him, the hope of fulfillment in Him. Since 
the day of Pentecost, there is a seal, a ray, a sign of the Holy Spirit 
on everything, for those who believe in Christ and know that He is 
the life of the world — and that in Him the world in its totality has 
become again a liturgy, a communion, an ascension. To accept sec¬ 
ularism as the truth about the world is, therefore, to change the 
original Christian faith so deeply and so radically, that the question 
must be asked: do we really speak of the same Christ? 55 (For the 
Life of the World , p. 85) 
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The Russian Orthodox Church in America 
A Psycho-Social View* 

Michael Lopuchin 


There are three independent Russian Orthodox Churches in the United 
States and each reflects distinct customs and attitudes: 1) the first and the 
smallest in number is the Russian Orthodox Church which maintains its 
allegiance to the Moscow Patriarch in the U.S.S.R. 2) The second, with 
55,000 members, is represented by the Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orth¬ 
odox Church Outside Russia., The membership of this church consists of 
Russian immigrants who left Russia as a result of the Russian revolution of 
1917, and the chuch is analogous to a “government in exile.” It resists ac¬ 
culturation and dreams of restoring the monarchy in Russia. Its history in 
the United States is a relatively short one, since one may date its existence 
to 1927, when a small portion of the third and largest segment of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the U.S. broke off to join the “Synod” Church. 1 3) This 
largest segment has the oldest and most interesting history. This church began 
with a Russian mission, shortly after the discovery of Alaska by the Rus¬ 
sians, who reached Kodiak Island on September 24, 1794. It continued 
to exist, even after the U.S. acquisition of Alaska in 1867. Shortly thereafter, 
the Episcopal See was moved from Alaska to San Francisco (1872). Its most 
significant growth came with the wave of immigration from Eastern Europe 
in the late 19th century, and the beginning of the 20th. It is estimated that 
by 1922, there were already between 200,000 and 400,000 Russian nationals 
in this country. 2 Currently, this church maintains autonomy both from the 
Patriarch of the U.S.S.R. and from the Synod of Bishops. 

I will limit my discussion to the two largest groups in the U.S., to their 
more detailed histories and their predominant characteristics. 

* * * 

During the Russian Revolution a large number of Russian bishops, priests, 
and laymen found themselves scattered all over Europe. They generally be¬ 
lieved the Soviet regime to be a temporary episode of history. In 1921, at a 
Council held in Sremski Karlovtsi, in Yugoslavia, they created a “Church 


* This is an abbreviated version of a paper submitted for a Graduate Course, at the 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 

1 Marvin J. L. Shrank, “Problems of Orthodoxy in America,” in St. Vladimir 3 s Sem¬ 
inary Quarterly s Vol. 6, #4, 1962, p. 191. 

2 Jerome Davis, The Russians and Ruthenians in America , George H. Doren & Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1922, p. IX. 
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Abroad, as a Temporary Supreme Church Administration for All the Faithful 
Outside Russia.” 3 It is necessary to stress the fact that the great majority 
of laymen, who escaped from the Soviet Union, were counter-revolutionary 
officers and soldiers and members of the old Russian nobility; consequently, 
this church administration assumed a distinct political stand in respect to the 
communist regime. One of the first resolutions of the convention of November 
1921 was the following: “And may the Lord God return to the all-Russian 
throne His Annointed, strong in the love of the nation, the lawful Orthodox 
Tsar of the House of Romanov.” 4 Even in 1951, this church maintains a 
position which confuses ethnicity, religion and government. It sees a mystical 
connection between the overthrow of the Russian monarchy and the forma¬ 
tion of the Synod outside of the U.S.S.R. It considers that the Russian revolu¬ 
tion came as a divine punishment to the people of Russia who have rejected 
the annointed tsar, and consequently must bear the guilt of his death. It is 
generally felt that with the formation of the Synod, the church abroad as¬ 
sumed total independence. 5 

Before the revolution, all Russian churches outside Russia were part of 
the official Church. Consequently, when the Synod of Karlovtsi was organ¬ 
ized, it was decided by all the bishops to recognize its authority until “proper 
communication with the Church inside Russia would be re-established.” 6 
Nevertheless, when such a communication was established at one time in 
1922, when the Patriarch appointed Metropolitan Platon to the American 
diocese, the Synod was unwilling to confirm this appointment. 7 

The number of parishes recognizing the Synod as the highest church 
authority grew after World War II when a great number of displaced persons 
migrated to the West. The conservative position of the church vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, as well as the exclusive use of the familiar church Slavonic 
language in the liturgy, was probably primarily responsible for their identify¬ 
ing themselves mainly with the Synod church, and not with the older Amer¬ 
ican church, now almost exclusively consisting of second and third generation 
Americans and extensively using English as the liturgical language. 

In 1950 the entire staff of the Synod moved from Munich, Germany, to 
New York. In 1951, the “Synodal” church consisted of 91 parishes, 150 
clergymen and its membership numbered 55,000. 8 It is well organized, but 
engages in almost no welfare activities, probably because of lack of funds, 
and because of its staunch conservative outlook, believing that the individual 


3 Shrank, op. cit., pp. 196-197. 

4 Dimitry GrigoriefT, “Historical Background of Orthodoxy in America,” in St. 
Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, 1961, Vol. 5, #5, p. 26. 

5 I. M. Andreev, Kratkii obzor istorii Russkoi Tserkvi ot Revoliutsii da nashikh dnei, 
Holy Trinity Monastery, Jordanville, New York, 1951, pp. 3-6. 

6 Shranck, op. cit., p. 197. 

7 Ibid., p. 188. 

8 Yearbook of American Churches, 1953, p. 130. 
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is alone responsible for his destiny. While its membership, according to income 
level, may be very low, its leadership is drawn from well-educated Russian 
nobility and military leaders. Since the addition of the displaced persons after 
World War II, it has a good cross-section of all social classes from pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia. As such, it is a fairly stable and autonomous sociological 
unit. An overwhelming majority of its members vote Republican in national 
elections and do not participate in local elections. The justification for this is 
found in its acute awareness of the consequences of the Russian pre-revolu¬ 
tionary liberal movements. It sees all trends towards socialization as inevitably 
leading towards the disastrous consequences of communism. Abbot Constan¬ 
tine, editor of “Orthodox Life” expresses this sentiment, perhaps, most clearly: 
“The revolution has destroyed Russia, regardless what stage of its develop¬ 
ment one considers: the revolution of 1905-06, the ‘February’ revolution of 
1917, and the ‘October’ revolution of 1918. Take anything ‘revolutionary’ 
of the past: we must reject all of it! Because all of it was a rebellion, and not 
only against the state, but against Holy Russia, against the House of the 
Holy Mother of God, against the Orthodox Tsar, against God!” 9 

A Russian belonging to this group in America, sees himself as a carrier 
of the Russian tradition, of the past, as one who fought communism in the 
most literal sense and who sees in himself a mission to teach the Western 
world the dangers of every compromise with communism. 

As time passes, however, as the horrors of the revolution are slowly for¬ 
gotten, and as a new generation grows up, this Russian identity slowly begins 
to lose its significance. The membership of this church in America remains 
static, or is diminishing. The number of the churches has declined from 91 
in 1951 to 81 in 1957. 10 The 1962 calendar of this Church lists only 79 par¬ 
ishes. This is acutely felt by the church administration. Archbishop Averkii, 
addressing a group which was discussing plans for missionary work said: 
“Let us not be unaware of the sad truth that we are loosing our parishioners, 
who are gradually absorbed into the surrounding environment. An environ¬ 
ment that has a different language, a culture which is incompatible with 
our own and a belief which is different from ours . . .” n He calls for a further 
tightening of the group: “In view of this difficulty, it is unwise to be pre¬ 
occupied with missionary aims outside of our parishes. . . Should we not be 
concerned rather with a more important duty: missionary work inside of 
our parishes?” 12 

The painful awareness that the old philosophy is no longer applicable to 


9 Abbot Constantin, “Dukhovnoe Sostoianie Sovremennogo Mira,” in Pravoslavnaia 
Zhizn*, December 1962, p. 32. 

19 Yearbook of American Churches, 1958. 

11 “O neobkhodimosti usileniia missii v nashei zarubezhnoi tserkvi,” in Pravoslavnaia 
Zhizn*, January 1963, p. 6. 

12 Idem. 
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the world of today calls for either a radical re-evaluation of views or for 
further elaboration and intensification of the existing dogmas. The group’s 
sensitivity to compromise leads rather to the latter. 

Analogous to the individual’s ego, whose habitual defenses no longer 
perform the synthesizing function, we find that this group’s defenses take 
up primitive coloring, that of denial and projection: it is not 4 ‘we” who fall 
apart, it is the “world around us.” “Let us look around. What is happening 
in the world around us? We are assisting at the great mystery of the world’s 
end. . . Externally, the world is unified in its rejection of old loyalties, it 
creates a new fellowship in which, old, traditional frontiers become unreal, 
ghostlike. But, under the surface of this destructive fellowship, another one . .. 
is being born, which is the ‘little flock.’ ” 13 Consequently, there has to be an 
“evil” force behind the overtures of the ecumenical movement. “There can 
be no doubt that the ecumenical movement is supported, if not led by, secret 
and non-secret world organizations. Organizations which know nothing about 
religious missions or are outrightly atheistic.” 14 

* * * 

The development of the largest group of the Russians in America fol¬ 
lowed the more traditional path of other immigrant groups in this country. 
It has developed an identity which is dramatically different from the one 
outlined above. Contrary to the declining character of the first, the latter’s 
identity is increasingly felt and developing. It recognizes its ethnic origin, but 
only within the “cultural pluralism” of the United States. Like other more 
recent immigrant groups, it went through periods of despair and hopeless¬ 
ness. Furthermore it lacked leadership. The immigration consisted of “. . . 
peasants from poorer Western regions of Russia ... of conscripts who il¬ 
legally left Russia to avoid military service, and people who were directly or 
indirectly involved in the revolutionary movement in Russia and who were 
thus forced to leave their homeland.” 15 Consequently, the break with the 
church was quicker, the despair more violent and the disagreements more 
open. This was aggravated by the long hours in the coal mines and steel mills 
(in the 1920’s). “Priests admitted ... that they could not hold the second 
generation and that if they are to keep the native-born Russians, they will 
have to conduct the services in English.” 16 Active rebellion against priests 
were a common occurance. In a parish in Chicago . . workmen who had 
paid from savings for church expenses, demanded an accounting. At last they 
became so insistent that the priest preached them a sermon on the text ‘Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ stating that the gifts were 

13 Abbot Constantine, op. cit. 3 p. 24. 

14 M. Pomazanskii, Tsrekov Khristova i sovremennoe ob’ediniteVnoe dvizhenie v 
Khristianstve, Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Monastery, Jordanville, 1962, p. 5. 

15 Shrank, op. cit., p. 186. 

16 Davis, op. cit., p. 78. 
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given to God and needed no accounting. This so enraged some of the work¬ 
men, that they broke up the service, upon which the priest used his heavy 
cross as a club on the heads of his dissatisfied parishioners. 55 . . . 17 

The Russian revolution had a most disastrous consequence not only in 
that country. In the U.S., the labor-management conflicts of the early 20 5 s 
with the series of successful and non-successful strikes, found the Russian 
workmen as scapegoats by both the labor groups and the management 
groups. At least one instance is reported where, after a long strike, the com¬ 
pany compromised with the workers on condition that “bolsheviks 55 or “red 
dogs 55 would not be re-hired, as they were blamed for causing the uprising. 
The union went along with the compromise. 18 Quite a number of firms had 
frank prejudicial policies about hiring Russians. They were quoted as saying 
that “We can get plenty of other nationalities . . . why take bolsheviks? 5519 
This initiated a mass disassociation of the Russian ethnic groups away from 
their identity, symbolized by the church. The workers found their moral 
justification for this in the accounts of anti-religious movements in the native 
country. 20 By 1922, local priests were saying that 90% of the Russians in 
their community were untouched by the Church. They would come to 
church only on Christmas, Easter and for marriage ceremonies. 21 The Year¬ 
book of American Churches reports that in 1925, the figures about the num¬ 
ber of churches and parishioners were unreliable because “confusion and 
litigation of change in control prevent adequate returns. 55 And the 1926 
U.S. census reported only 95,134 members of the church with 199 churches. 22 
This represents a dramatic drop from a report of 212 churches and 200,000 
members in 1921. 23 

Roosevelt’s New Deal reawakened (as with other immigrant groups) 
whatever ethnic identity the Russians still maintained in 1932. He has . . 
extended to them the warming hand of recognition, through patronage and 
protective legislation. 5 ’ 24 The return to the church was overwhelming, follow¬ 
ing Roosevelt’s election. In 1934, we find 290 churches and a membership 
of 320,000. 25 This return, following the accepting gesture of Roosevelt seems 
to suggest that the 1925 flight from the church was more the consequence of 
discrimination on the part of the dominant culture rather than a communist 
inspired rebellion against church authority. 

In contrast to the previously discussed Russian conservative group, these 


17 Davis, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

18 Idem. 

Wlbid., p. 109. 

20 Grigorieff, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 

21 Davis, op. cit., p. 76. 

22 Yearbook of American Churches, 1926 and 1930. 

23 Yearbook of American Churches, 1922. 

24 Samuel Lubell, “The Revolt of the City,” The Future of American Politics, p. 29. 

25 Yearbook of American Churches, 1935. 
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Russians continue to vote overwhelmingly Democratic and actively partici¬ 
pate in the local elections. 

World War II reawakened the old challenges to the Russian feeling of 
identity, but in quite a different manner. Not only had America “accepted” 
their ethnicity, it was now even an ally of the old stereotyped “bolshevik ” 
The consequence of the strong pro-Russian feeling in America was an in¬ 
creasing pressure by laymen for the church administration to re-establish its 
lost ties with the native Russian church. These pressures culminated in the 
Cleveland “Sobor” on November 26, 1945. 26 This meeting put to the test the 
conflicting identity of the Russians: the definitely pro-Russian “Pre -New 
Deal identity” and the “Russian-American identity” of the American cul¬ 
tural pluralism. Finally, the decisions of the “Sobor” amounted to an over¬ 
whelming endorsement of American cultural pluralism: “It recognized the 
spiritual, but not the judicial, authority of the Patriarch of Moscow * . , and 
re-affirmed the administrative autonomy of the American Church.” 27 Need¬ 
less to say, a spiritual recognition of a Moscow Patriarch who has collabor¬ 
ated with Stalin could not possibly be accepted by the “conservative” Russian 
identity, represented by the “Synod” group. 

It is commonly believed that the decision of the Cleveland “Sobor” was 
a compromise solution between two opposing views: “A burning desire to 
see Communism in Russia destroyed by all means and at any cost with a 
sweet dream of restoration of old Imperial Orthodox Russia” and “Patri¬ 
otism either blinded, or compromising, or ignorant in respect to the Soviet 
Communist authority and aspirations, which drove many Russian Orthodox 
people into the pro-Soviet camp.” 28 It seems, however, that this concept 
ignores the importance of the “Roosevelt Revolution” and the obvious impli¬ 
cation of the steady growth of the autonomous Russian Church in America. 
After its membership reached 226,240 in 1934, it grew to 377,142 in 1938. 29 
In 1953, it was 750,000, in 1957—756,000 and in 1962 the number soared 
within five years to a total of 321 churches and a membership of 850,000. 30 

The security of the church is reflected in the current views shared by its 
members. Contrary to the “world destruction” ideas of the conservative 
group, we find that this church is not threatened by the ideas of unification 
of Orthodox churches of the various nationalities, and is fully aware of its 
implications. Such a unification . . suggests a special political significance 
. . . since each national branch maintains its own independent administration, 
liturgical language and tradition,” bringing 2 p 2 million members under one 


26 Grigorieff, op. cit., pp. 35-41. 

27 Grigorieff, op. cit., p. 27. 

28 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

29 Yearbook of American Churches, 1934 and 1938. 
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administration. 31 The idea is not entertained within a rigid framework of 
existing thinking. Quite to the contrary, it is recognized that the challenge 
cannot be met without a deep and constructive re-thinking of the whole sit¬ 
uation. The world, which according to the conservative group “unites de¬ 
structively, 55 is viewed quite differently. “A historian who a hundred years 
from now might write the history of Orthodoxy in America, basing his re¬ 
search exclusively on official statements, would be forced to conclude that at 
no other age did there exist a more flourishing spiritual and efficient 
Church. 5 ’ 32 Although the author is critical of such “self-congratulating state¬ 
ments,” feeling that they over-shadow the underlying crises, he nevertheless 
maintains that they “can be the source of renewal and regeneration.” 33 

A question naturally follows regarding the way in which regeneration and 
renewal can occur. Father Volaitis suggests what the Church should do about 
the new American nuclear family, implying that the extended family should 
be maintained because otherwise the members will loose their Orthodox 
identity. He suggests that techniques to maintain it should be borrowed from 
the Syrian Orthodox and the Kastorians 34 

Erick Erickson has pointed out that the reason why an individual main¬ 
tains his ego identity within his cultural group is that his own reality testing 
and synthetic function is echoed in his group’s consensus. This consensus 
tightens his identity with the group, and the individual is subsequently able 
to strengthen his own ego functioning as he finds newer and better defensive 
and synthesizing functions in that group. It is “. . . the awareness of the fact 
that there is a self-sameness and continuity to the ego’s synthesizing methods 
and that these methods are effective in safe-guarding the sameness and con¬ 
tinuity of one’s meaning for others.” 35 Just as a child who is deriving a “. . . 
vitalizing sense of reality from the awareness that his individual way of 
mastering experience (his ego synthesis) is a successful variant of a group 
identity, and is in accord with its space- time-and-life plan ...” so the adult’s 
ego continues to be reinforced by the same mechanism. 36 

A striking recognition of these psychological factors is evidenced in con¬ 
temporary ecclesiological thinking regarding the necessity for the re-evalua¬ 
tion of the role and function of the church hierarchical administration and 
the role of the councils. In describing the proper role of the parish priest, 
Father Schmemann shows how ego identity will be perpetuated. One of the 
essential factors is “. . . the acceptance by the clergy of the true hierarchical 

31 Grigorieff, op. cit., p. 3. 

32 Rev. Alexander Schmemann, “Forward,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, 
1961, Vol. V, #5,p. 2. 

33 Schmemann, op. cit., p. 2. 

34 Rev. Constantine Volaitis, “The Orthodox Church in the U.S., as Viewed from 
the Social Sciences,” St. Vladimir 3 s Seminary Quarterly , 1961, Vol. 5, #5, pp. 63-82. 

35 Erick Erickson, Identity and the Life Cycle, International University Press, Inc., 
New York, 1959, p. 23. 

36 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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principle of the total Church which is not naked ‘power’, but a deeply 
spiritual and pastoral concern for the Church ... as oneness of life and 
manifestation of the spiritual gifts. Not only must the priest not be afraid of 
‘conciliarity 5 : he must encourage and seek it, he must help every member of 
the Church to discover his particular ‘gift 5 and ‘vocation 5 within the life of 
the Body, and unite all these gifts in the unity of life and ‘edification 5 of the 
Church. 5 ’ 37 There, consequently, can be no “voting” in the church because 
. . all the issues that may arise in the life of the Church are ultimately re¬ 
lated to Truth itself, and truth cannot be a matter of voting. Yet, to reach 
this Truth, to ‘apply it in life, 5 requires an effort of mind and heart, of con¬ 
sequence and will, and in this effort, all can and must participate . . . : this 
is true conciliarity.” 38 The priest, therefore, does not “preach,” he does not 
condescend, he “expresses.” He performs a “synthetic” function for all 
church members, for the Church. In other words, he brings togeher and ex¬ 
presses the reality concepts of the members of the church. If this method is 
carried out with the understanding of Erickson’s concept of ego identity, it 
may become a strong unifying force. Such a “conciliatory” principle is foreign 
to the Western idea of the “compromise,” but it is an accepted pattern of the 
“Russian” way of doing things. 39 


37 Alexander Schmemann, “Towards a Theology of Councils,” St Vladimir's Sem¬ 
inary Quarterly, 1962, Vol. 6. 

38 Ibid.,pp. 179-180. 

39 Margaret Mead, The Soviet System of Authority, McGraw Hill Books Co., New 
York, 1951 p. 15. 
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Orthodoxy and Mission* 

Anastasios Yannoulatos 


History shows that the awareness of the Church’s call to mission was 
always alive in the Orthodox Church. External reasons alone, such as the 
Turkish occupation of the Balkans and Greece which lasted four centuries, 
the Communistic seizure of power in our time, the migration to countries 
which were predominantly of other religious beliefs, have forced the Ortho¬ 
dox to withdraw temporarily into themselves in order to preserve their faith 
and to form, to a certain extent, closed groups. This policy so understandable 
and perhaps necessary, became habitual with the years and often took the 
form of isolationism. Now, however, it has become the conviction of a good 
many people that, even in the sphere of spirituality, the best defense is direct 
attack and that indifference or stagnation in regard to the ecumenical mission 
is equivalent to a denial of Orthodoxy itself. The reasons are very evident: 

1 * Ecumenicity and apostolicity are essential elements of Orthodox 

Ecclesiology 

a) “I believe in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church” we repeat 
unceasingly in almost every single service of worship. This is the assurance, 
which the bishops, before their consecration, must give publicly. How, then, 
is it possible for the faithful and particularly for the clergyman to think, to 
judge or to decide in terms of “his own” province alone, “his own” needs 
only? The whole perspective of the ONE Church and its total needs is what 
should always be before our eyes, what should become the main characteris¬ 
tic of our yearnings and actions at all times. Selfish absorption in “our own” 
needs and indifference toward those of others denotes that our belief in ONE 
Church is reduced to a mere verbal formula. Whenever we say “our Church,” 
if we sincerely want to live as Orthodox, we are called to think in terms of 
the Church that extends “from end to end of the universe,” as we say in the 
offering of the Holy Eucharist (Liturgy of St. Basil the Great). There are not 
various Orthodox Churches, such as the Church of Greece, the Church of 
Russia, the Church of Rumania, of Japan, of Uganda and so on, but ONE 
Orthodox Church, the Church “which is in Greece, in Russia, in Rumania, 


* This is a shortened version of a talk delivered at the last General Assembly of 
Syndesmos, held in Finland, July 28-30, 1964. It brilliantly represents the growing sense 
of missionary responsibility among the younger generation of Orthodox Youth Leaders 
in Europe. — Ed. 
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in Uganda (cf. “The Church of God which is at (in) Corinth,” I Cor. 1, 2 
and II Cor. 1,1), the Church, which must spread everywhere. Orthodoxy is 
not a confederation of churches, but “the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostol¬ 
ic Church,” to which the Lord entrusted the continuation of his redemptive 
work, the salvation of the whole world in its true dimensions. The Church is 
APOSTOLIC not simply because of the apostolic succession, but, and more 
importantly, because it preserves the apostolic fire and zeal to preach the 
gospel “to every creature” (Mark 16, 15), because it nurtures its members 
so that they may become “witnesses (of Christ) in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1, 8). 

b) The realization that the Church is the “body of Christ, the fullness of 
him who fills all in all” (Eph. 1, 23) and that the plan of God is to “unite 
all things in him, things in heaven, and things on earth” (Eph. 1, 10) 
(anakephalaiosasthai =to recapitulate, gather together), compels the be¬ 
liever to free himself from provincialism and narrow-mindedness so that he 
may live in longing and prayer for the gathering-together-in-one of all things 
in Christ, a deep longing which cannot remain simply on the surface, as 
sentimentality and anticipation, but is expressed as active participation in a 
living calling, in the continuous growth of the “mystical body of Christ” into 
its final dimensions. 

Thus, the universal, ecumenical Mission from the Orthodox viewpoint 
is no less than an immediate result of a fundamental article of the Creed 
and of the basic understanding of the Church. If Orthodoxy does not em¬ 
brace this definition of the ecumenicity of the Church—let us not hesitate to 
say it—it simply denies itself. 

2 . Orthodoxy - Resurrection «• Mission 

It is hard to understand genuine Orthodoxy apart from a vigorous pur¬ 
suit of the ecumenical mission, for it is impossible to conceive Orthodoxy 
which does not focus on the Resurrection of the Lord. Resurrection and the 
ecumenical mission are intimately related. The command of the mission is 
directly related to the triumph of the Lord through his Resurrection. The 
fact that he was given “all authority in heaven and on earth” (Matt. 28,18) 
has to be proclaimed “to the whole creation” (Mark 16,15). Before the 
Resurrection, before the consummation of salvation, the disciples were not 
allowed to pass the boundaries of Israel. “Go nowhere among the Gentiles, 
and enter no town of the Samaritans” (Matt. 10,5), Jesus advised them. 
However, after His resurrection, they were no longer permitted to confine 
their preaching within these limits. “Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations” (Matt. 28,19; Acts 10,1-48, and 15,8). 

The Resurrection of the Lord is the starting point for the expansion of 
the mission from Israel to the whole world. Those who continue to move 
solely within the boundaries of Israel—even within the new Israel of grace— 
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seem to insist that they live in the days before... the Resurrection. The 
orientation of the mystery of redemption toward the salvation of the “whole 
world” is beautifully expressed in the following hymn of the resurrection: 
“Come, O come all the nations 
learn of the power of the awful mystery 
that Christ our Saviour “the Word in the beginning” 
was crucified for us and willingly buried; 
resurrected from the dead to save the universe, 

O, let us worship Him.” 

Likewise the verse that rouses the congregation in the Vesper service of 
Saturday before Easter, “Arise, O God, and judge Thou the earth; for Thou 
shalt take all heathen to Thine inheritance.” 

The Resurrection constitutes the backbone of Orthodox worship and, in 
this framework, Orthodox hymnology—that of the period of Pentecost as 
well as that of the Sunday Vespers and Matins—proclaims it as the very 
center of the salvation of all mankind and describes the missionary obliga¬ 
tion which results from this unique historical fact. The gospel lessons which 
refer to the commission—“Go ye therefore”—are recited very frequently, pre¬ 
cisely during the most prominent holy days (Matt. 28,16-20; Mark 16, 
9-20; Luke 24, 36-53; John 20,19-31 and Acts 1, 1-8). 

Therefore, one wonders, how is it possible to think, to sing, to live so in¬ 
tensely the Resurrection and yet remain reluctant in face of the call to ecu¬ 
menical mission, which is so closely interwoven with it. How can the Ortho¬ 
dox preach the doctrine of the Resurrection, if the conscience of the believer’s 
duty to proclaim the triumph of Christ, the redemption of human nature 
“unto all nations”, is absent? 

3. Orthodox spirituality: "To be in Christ”— and Mission 

a) Saint Paul, after meeting the risen Christ, first of all withdrew several 
years into the Arabian wilderness, but after this preparation, he found it 
impossible to stay any more in one place to meditate and praise Him. His ac¬ 
quaintance with the living Lord was so agitating, that it constantly moved 
him into new adventures, new areas of action. “Necessity is laid upon me; 
woe to me, if I do not preach the gospel” (I Cor. 9, 16), he wrote to the 
Christians of Corinth. His passion for the mission to the Gentiles can not be 
attributed to any simple extrovert tendency to escape the hardships of Israel, 
nor to an illusion that the missionary work there had been completed. Sim¬ 
ply, he “knew” through revelation “the mystery of Christ” (Eph. 3,2-3), 
which was “that now the Gentiles are fellow heirs, members of the same body, 
and partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel” (Eph. 3, 6), 
and, consequently, he meant it, when he said: “I am under obligation both 
to the Greeks and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the foolish” 
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(Romans I, 14). He felt that he had to share with others the precious gift 
which he had received, namely, the personal experience of the risen Lord, 
“the life in Jesus Christ.” This all-embracing life in Christ, which he pro¬ 
verbially expressed as, “I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I 
who live but Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2, 20), brings to a focus the 
spirituality of St. Paul and should also be the focus as well as the criterion 
of the spirituality of Orthodoxy, in accordance with the agelong Orthodox 
tradition. 

The command of the Lord, “Abide in me, and I in you ... if you keep 
my commandments, you will abide in my love” (John 15, 4 and 10), re¬ 
mains the main objective of the Orthodox spiritual life. Hence, “to abide in 
Christ” means that we try to think, feel and desire as Christ did. Likewise, it 
means that we have “the mind of Christ” (I Cor. 1, 16), “the affection of 
Christ Jesus” (Phil. 1, 8), and that our whole existence is rooted in the 
depth of His love. 

Let us, therefore, recollect for a moment the vision of our Lord. Could 
His horizon be confined to our town, to our nation, to the so-called “Chris¬ 
tian world”? Did he not “make from one man every nation of men” (Acts 
17, 26) ? Does he not want “all men to be saved and to come to knowledge 
of the truth” (I Tim. 2, 4) ? Does He not care for the millions of men who 
live as “strangers to the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without 
God in the world” (Eph. 2, 12) ? We surely force the Apostle to repeat once 
more: “Some have no knowledge of God. I say this to your shame” (I Cor. 
15, 34). All this denotes very clearly that one may not confront with a cold 
and indifferent heart the drama of mankind estranged from God if one 
wants indeed to “abide in Christ.” 

Finally, our concept of mission in the perspective of an “ecumene” can¬ 
not be less than tuning our hearts to Jesus in order that we may truly “abide 
in him.” The true motive of the mission is to be found here. It is not the rest¬ 
lessness of a cosmopolitan mind which seeks adventures outside its father- 
land or its own culture. The conscientious believer must constantly have in 
mind the evangelization of the ecumene; he cannot do otherwise. He cannot 
think contrary to the mind of the Lord. He cannot love in manner other 
than the Lord’s. He cannot speculate about justice in terms other than those 
of the gospel. He believes that there is no treasure at the disposal of every 
single man that is more precious than the truth, which was revealed by the 
Word of God. Therefore, he feels that the people who suffer most in our 
times are those who have been deprived of the Word, not because they 
themselves refuse to listen, but for the simple reason that those who have 
known it for centuries refuse to hand it on to them. He further feels that his 
“honor” and his “love” cannot be genuine, if he does not try something con¬ 
crete—the best that he can, in this direction. His interest in the mission is 
so taken to heart that he cannot possibly do otherwise. 
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The problem is not a moral one as much as it is an existential one. It is 
not just a matter of “duty”, but rather something more internal, more “mys¬ 
tical.” It springs from the word of the Lord: “If you love me, you will keep 
my commandments” (John 14, 15). “He who has my commandments, and 
keeps them, he it is who loves me; and he who loves me will be loved by my 
Father, and I will love him, and manifest myself to him” (John 14, 21). 
The man who is loving and being loved obeys the whole gospel, for he wants 
to live in Christ. 

* * * 

There are many points that should become the object of careful study in 
the Orthodox missionary effort which is now beginning. Within the confines 
of this brief lecture we intend to stress some general and, in our estimation, 
fundamental features that must characterize this missionary revival. 

1. Expression of repentance and concern for the whole Church . 

a) The opinion is often expressed that since we have so many problems 
at home, missionary work is a “matter of luxury.” On the contrary, we be¬ 
lieve that it is a matter of repentance and it concerns every Orthodox com¬ 
munity as well as every single believer. The opening and broadening of our 
horizon is not less crucial to our own development than it is to the benefit 
of the people who receive the mission. It is a matter of repentance — a change 
in mind and action in accordance with a fundamental command of the Lord 
and in accordance with the true Orthodox tradition. We never were able to 
rid ourselves of internal problems, and we never shall be. When the Apostles 
went out “to the gentiles” (that is to our ancestors), the problems of the 
Church in Palestine were far from being solved. St. Athanasius the Great, St. 
John Chrysostom and PhoUus had to contend with great problems within 
the Church, but were not thereby prevented from taking great personal in¬ 
terest in the Christianization of foreign countries. The most serious internal 
problem is whether we are ready to “observe all that the Lord has com¬ 
manded us” (Matt. 28:20), or whether we shall produce our own version 
of the Gospel adding and removing commandments according to our own 
conception of our contemporary needs. 

It is certain that in every country there is today a wide field for mission¬ 
ary activity. But God is calling us all not simply for those who need us, but 
for those who need us most. As servants of the one Lord of this world, we 
must constantly be searching to discover in what place and in what concrete 
way we may be able to serve him. 

b) The problem is not merely to create a few missionary groups. The 
question is how the whole Church can be mobilized by this worldwide mis - 
sionary vision . 
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The participation of every communicant must be sought with the same 
insistence and emphasis as his participation in worship. It must be sought as 
a consequence of the “Credo” which he continuously professes. All can help; 
all have the responsibility as living members of the Church to help; this must 
be the motto. The particular form of assistance is a matter of organization. 

It is urgent to assign a special day, or week, of mission in the year, in all 
the Orthodox Churches, during which the missionary conscience of the Or¬ 
thodox people will be stimulated through preaching, prayers and fund-rais¬ 
ing efforts. Special emphasis should be put on prayer and on financial contri¬ 
butions that result from sacrifice. 

c) In this missionary effort the collaboration of all Orthodox Churches 
should be sought. It is impossible to offer Orthodoxy separately in a world 
which is becoming a neighbourhood. The subject presents, of course, many 
complexities. However, this should urge us to a more systematic and persist¬ 
ent facing of the problem rather than to its neglect. Inter-Orthodox colla¬ 
boration is already a hopeful reality. 

2. Incorporation, not only adaptation . 

a) Much criticism, some of it justified, has arisen in the past of the 
tendency of many missions to establish spiritual colonies or annexes to their 
own Church rather than to create new, live churches, rooted in the soul and 
life of the people. The Orthodox tradition on this point has been, fortunate¬ 
ly, very clear: Sincere respect for the identity of the individuals and of the 
peoples, and sanctification of their characteristics in order that they may be¬ 
come truly themselves . This is what happened with the Christianization of 
Ethiopia, Armenia, of the Slavic world, this is what the later Orthodox mis¬ 
sionaries practised in large nations (e.g. Nicolas Kasatkin in Japan) or small 
primitive tribes (like Innocent Veniaminov with the Aleutians of Alaska). 
These tactics were not the emanation of human wisdom. It was theological 
consistency, an extension of the fact that He who was sent by the Father 
“dwelt among us” (John 1, 14), and became one with his people. The “in¬ 
carnation” of the “Logos” of God into the language and customs of a coun¬ 
try , is the first task of every Orthodox missionary. 

For the Orthodox, the great event of the Pentecost (Acts 2, 6-11), during 
which “each one heard them speaking in his own language” about the 
“mighty works of God,” remains the basis for missionary tactics. The trans¬ 
lation of the Bible and of the Divine liturgy into the language of each people 
was the uninterrupted tradition of the Eastern Church. The Russian mission¬ 
aries, as we have already seen, followed the path and prepared translations 
into the languages of the smallest tribes of Siberia, the Kamchatka peninsula 
and Alaska. When, for a period of time, this method of work was neglected, 
the effort came to stagnation. 

The example of Ilminski is very illuminating. He placed at the disposi- 
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tion of the mission, the service and fruits of scientifically based linguistics 
and ethnology to aid the discovery of the most expedient methods to approach 
primitive tribes and to translate the New Testament into their own language. 
This shows how much attention must be given by the Orthodox mission, 
especially among primitive tribes, to the field of descriptive linguistics which 
has made such astonishing progress in our times. The contribution of Greek 
linguistics and missionaries, who have a thorough knowledge of the language 
of the original, could be of special importance in the translation of the New 
Testament. According to recent investigations there are about 1500 tongues 
and dialects in which there is still no extant translation of the New Testament. 

b) This is the first step The end of the road of an Orthodox mission 
must however be: The growth of an indigenous church , which will sanctify 
and make proper use of all pure elements in the popular traditions, and will 
endorse the people’s personality. From this point of view, it is a missionary 
duty to understand the civilization of other Christian peoples. This, however, 
should by no means aim at a passive imitation or absorption. The example 
of the Thessalonian brothers, Cyril and Methodius, as well as the whole 
course of development of the Russian Church which started with the assimila¬ 
tion of the Byzantine spiritual heritage, but proceeded along its own path of 
self-expression, is a guide of great importance. 

In principle we should have an attitude of great respect for the past of 
every people. The Apostle Paul in Acts 14, 16-17, while realizing that “in 
past generations He allowed all the nations to walk in their own ways,” 
proceeds to complete his thought by saying that “yet He did not leave Him¬ 
self without witness, for He did good and gave you from heaven rains and 
fruitful seasons satisfying your hearts with food and gladness.” It is therefore 
a command, not only a pedagogical, but also a theological one (Acts 17), 
to study how God bore witness concerning Himself to any particular people. 
Perhaps the combination of “He did not leave Himself without witness” and 
“food and gladness” could help us gain more insight and understanding of 
the meaning of some of the festivities of these people which have been for so 
many centuries connected with its life and recreation. 

3* Worship and Autonomy . 

a) The Orthodox worship, wrote Professor Seeberg of the University of 
Berlin, is the only one that can be easily understood and embraced by the Ori¬ 
ental man. The mystical atmosphere of our worship appeals in a very pro¬ 
found manner to the whole of man, to every man. When suitably translated 
and adapted to the character of each people, it can really help them in their 
approach to the mystery of redemption. Liturgical life played an essential 
role in the Christianization of Russia—witness the amazement of the Russian 
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delegates before the splendor of the Byzantine Liturgy in St Sophia and 
later the spiritual radiation of the monasteries throughout the vast empire. 

b) The administrative autonomy of the local Orthodox Churches is also 
of great importance, in our times when the nationalistic feelings of the peo¬ 
ples of Africa and Asia are at high tide. The unity of the Orthodox Church 
is not based on a superficial uniformity of language or civilization, but on a 
unity of faith and of sacramental life. It is very interesting from the mission¬ 
ary viewpoint that in the first centuries of the United Church, about 40 dif¬ 
ferent liturgies and about 70 liturgical languages were in use. The problem 
is not how to avoid the different voices, but how to make this variety a har¬ 
monious doxology to God. In the same way as every believer has his own 
personality which is sanctified, but not absorbed, likewise every nation has its 
own peculiar personality which must be developed autonomously on the basis, 
of course, of the precious tradition of the “One Church.” In God’s garden 
there is a place — and there must be — for all kinds of flowers. 

The development of an indigenous church according to the Orthodox 
tradition presents us with many problems. These problems continually force 
us to examine and distinguish the eternal, which is part of the tradition of 
the “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” from the temporal, which 
is part of the traditions of a local Church and a particular people, and which 
therefore does not constitute a rule for all other peoples. 

4* The basic characteristics of the Orthodox missionary . 

In addition to the general missionary approach it is also necessary for us 
to look at the type of spirituality that will characterize the Orthodox mission¬ 
ary. 

a) As the work of the missionary is to continue the earthly ministry of 
our Lord, he should accept the way of life of his own Master. His life must 
be characterized by a kenosis, a “self-emptying,” (Phil. 2, 1) and a diakonia, 
“service” (Mark 10,45). He should follow the footsteps of the first One 
sent by God, “Who came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as 
a ransom for many” Mark 10,45), “Who though He was in the form of 
God, did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross” (Phil. 2, 6-8). As he “dwelt among his people” 
and manifested his glory (John 1, 14), so also the missionary is called to live 
among the people and manifest the glory of God and the mystery of Incarna¬ 
tion. 

b) In order to be at all times a living witness of the presence of our 
Lord, the missionary must be in continuous personal relationship with him. 
He must not only think or talk about Him, but “live in Christ” (Gal. 2, 20). 
This means a deep relationship with Christ of the whole man, not merely 
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of his intellect. It is the transformed life of the entire being in Christ that 
is the true characteristic of the missionary. 

Our Lord defined the missionary work of his disciples as a direct con¬ 
tinuation of his work. “As thou didst send me into the world, so I have 
sent them into the world” (John 17, 18), he said in his High-priestly prayer; 
and after his Resurrection he repeated the same truth to his disciples, saying: 
“As the Father has sent me, even so I send you” (John 20, 21). Within the 
framework of this “as. . . even so” we must search for not only the contents, 
but also the means and method of the missionary work. In the Gospel of St. 
John the fellowship and unity between Father and Son is emphasized. Every 
word and work of our Lord is dependent upon and connected with His Father. 
“I do nothing on my own authority, but speak thus as the Father taught me. 
And He who sent me, is with me; he has not left me alone, for I always do 
what is pleasing to him” (John 8, 28-29). His message is nothing more than 
what he “had heard” and “had seen.” “He who sent me is true, and I declare 
to the world that I have heard from Him” (John 8, 26). “I speak of what I 
have seen with my Father” (John 8, 38). “I proceeded and came forth from 
God” (John 8,42; cf. John 12, 49; 10, 25; 5,36). His will is the same as the 
will of His Father. “I seek not my own will but the will of Him, who sent me” 
(John 5, 30; cf. 6, 38). His works are works of the Father. Everything that 
he does, affirms that he was sent by the Father ” (John 5, 36). The Apostles 
participated in their relationship of the Father and Son : “He who receives 
any one whom I send receives me, and He who receives me receives Him, 
who sent me” (John 13, 20; cf. John 17, 23). 

The crucial problem for every missionary is how he should maintain such 
a close and living relationship in the mystical life of the Holy Trinity. 

c) Two things will help basically this living relationship. First: the sanc¬ 
tification of the missionary in the truth of the Gospel. “Sanctify them in the 
truth; Thy word is truth” (John 17, 17; cf. John 15, 7; 8, 31). Second: the 
conscious participation in the sacraments, especially the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. “He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, 
and I in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so 
he who eats me, shall live by me” (John 6, 56-57; cf. 6, 53; 15, 4-5). 

It is clear that there is a direct relationship between “eating and drink¬ 
ing” and “sending,” that is, between the participation in sacramental life of 
the Church and missionary expansion. 

In conclusion: Hence according to the affirmation of the Lord, “As the 
Father has sent me, so I also send you” (John 20, 21), the mission of the 
Church is the continuation of His earthly ministry and participation in the 
living presence of our Lord in the world. It is a participation in the life of 
our Lord “who gave us the ministry of reconciliation” (II Cor. 5, 8). 

Since the missionary is an “emissary,” an “apostle of Jesus Christ by the 
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will of God” (Eph. 1, 1), he will be talking in vain about mission if he 
does not try to be in constant “communion” with Christ What matters is 
not what he himself is going to say and do, but what the Lord will say and 
do through him . 

So it is our duty to make the best use of all the opportunities and avail¬ 
able facilities of the modern world for the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
but we should do this without falling into the temptation of superficial activ¬ 
ism. Our supreme concern must be not what we should DO, but how we 
should BE a living witness to the presence of the Lord in the world. 
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